Student dies 


Andonica Kelleher, 19, 
well-liked NECC fresh- 


man, succumbs to can- 


cer. 


See page five 
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‘Inside 
Story 


What voters? 

After a four percent 
voter turnout for the re- 
cent Student Senate elec- 
tions, the feedback 
reporter wants to know 
why. 

See page three 


Campus crime 
After a mini crime spree 
on the Haverhill campus, 
security warns students 
“and staff to lock their cars 
and not leave valuables in 


“See page five 


Shots anyone?? 

Health science majors 
will soon be required to 
- get vaccinated against 
several diseases. Pat 
-Kepschull, director of stu- 
dent health services, talks 
| about enforcement. 

See page eight 


Jobs program 
~ Business Management 


‘and Executive Secretarial 
_ Majors now have a chance 
to try out their careers 
_ before graduation. Find 
_ out how it works. 
See page nine 


“amnesty int'l 
enlightens all 


Rockers Peter Gabriel, 
- sting, Tracy Chapman and 
others are entertaining 
— thousands and raising 
their consciousness about 
the plight of political 
prisoners world-wide. 

See page 16 


Prison horror 
Diane Stellman reviews 
‘They Call Us Ladies,” a 
personal account of Jean 
Harris’ life in prison. 
See page 24 


Hockey dreams 
Sean Lambert, NECC 
sophomore, is a student 
by day and a scrappy right 
winger for two junior 
hockey teams by night. 
Read his story on The Back 


Se cecaise 
See page 28 


eel 


Folk music 


Harvey Reid, not a fan 
of corporate rock, talks 
about his views of the 
music industry today. 

See page 15 


Pat Cogswell, 
counseling intern, hopes 
to help many students 


New face 


NECC 


this year. 
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Lawrence murder 


Youth killed outside NECC campus 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


= NECC Associate Professor Pris- 


cilla Bellairs the afternoon of 
Wednesday, Sept. 21 was supposed 
to be just like any afternoon she spends 
teaching an English course at the col- 
lege’s Lawrence Public Library campus. 

Her small group of students, who 
gather weekly on the third floor of the 
library, were often easily distracted by 
the sights and sounds of the city around 
them. Usually Bellairs’ energy was spent 
keeping her students’ attention focused 
on their writing assignments. In that 
respect the afternoon session was just 
like any other. 

But on that day, even Bellairs would 
have a difficult time focusing on the 
academics of the class. From outside the 
library two sudden blasts echoed. In spite 
of the years spent living on Plum Island 
during hunting season, Bellairs did not 
recognize the sounds. It wasn’t until she 
heard her students whispering about the 
two shots that she realized a gun had 
been fired on the street below. 

Outside the building, between the 


. library and Lawrence High School, 


17-year old Ivan Ortiz lay slain in the 
street from a bullet wound to his chest 
from a .357-caliber Magnum. Fernando 
Velez Jr.,16, has been charged with the 
murder and awaits trial. 

The violence allegedly broke out over 
a fight between the two young men’s 
girlfriends. 

Still unaware of what exactly had 
taken place, Bellairs said, ‘‘“My main 
focus was not to pay attention to the 
police cars and ambulance.” 

By break time most of her students 
were bursting with curiosity. Two young 
men in the class, Juan and Sammy, 
jumped out of their seats and rushed to 
the scene below. Bellairs lagged behind 
the others as she stopped to speak to so- 
meone from the class. 

Some of the students were already 
headed back to the class by the time 
Bellairs broke away to join them. By that 
time the police had already cordoned off 
the area starting just after Bellairs’ car. 
A large bloody spot remained on the 
ground as areminder of the violence that 
had taken place. 

Bellairs’ students started to drift back 
to class, each having a different bit of in- 
formation to report. ‘‘A kid was killed,‘ 
said one. ““He was a bad seed,” said 
another . “It was a drug deal gone bad,”’ 
another speculated. 

“It was over a girl,”’ another said. The 
students talked about the terrible guilt 
the girl would carry with her throughout 
her life. 

Later through the library’s grapevine 
they heard an arrest had been made 
behind the library. The atmosphere re- 
mained tense and one student in par- 


Scene of tragedy 


IVAN ORTIZ, a 17 year-old Lawrence youth, was recently slain outside the Lawrence 
Public Library. 


ticular, Anna, was concerned because she - 


had to walk to work after class. 

After seeing Katherine Rodger, pro- 
gram director of the Lawrence Education- 
Employment Project, Bellairs asked if 
she had any further information on the 
incident. Rodger told her that it was a 
“crime of passion over a girl and there 
was no danger,’’ Bellairs said. 

Bellairs tried to keep the class’ atten- 
tion on the character sketches they were 
supposed to be writing. ‘Clearly it was 
hard for most people to concentrate,‘‘ she 
said. 

“Here was this extremely dramatic ma- 
jor event. There must be a creative way 
to use it as a teacher, but I couldn’t 
think,” Bellairs said. 

Before the end of class, she did in- 
struct the students to collect all printed 
material on the crime and to keep a record 
of broadcast reports along with writing 
about their own feelings over the 
shooting. Of all the materials collected, 
none of the students brought in the ac- 
tual obituary, she said. 

Something Bellairs doesn’t yet unders- 
tand is why she felt so unattached from 
the crime in spite of her close proximity 


S. Brown photo 


to it and the fact that she teaches at the 
Lawrence campus every week. 

Referring to Herbert Gold’s A Dog In 
Brookline: A Girl in Detroit: A Life in the 
Humanities in which a professor 
discusses his students’ oblivious attitude 
to the sometimes tragic world around 
them, Bellairs said, ‘‘I don’t despair over 
my students because they are paying at- 
tention to what is going on.” 

Bellairs asserted that there is no 
reason to be cautious or apprehensive 
over teaching or studying in Lawrence. 
She pointed out that there have been no 
drop-outs. All her students returned the 
subsequent Wednesdays following the 
murder. 

Anna, the girl who was concerned over 
walking to work, told Bellairs that when 
she informed her boss about the murder, 
he assured her that after awhile the 
violence wouldn’t bother her. Anna’s 
response to her boss was, ‘‘I should hope 
not.” 

“Tt has been calm. It is not a big deal,” 
Bellairs said, pointing out that everyone 
in Lawrence is either already cautious or 
they try not to let the violence bother 
them.C) 
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Election woes 


With only four percent of the stu- 
dent body casting votes in the recent 


Student Senate elections, a vast ma- . 


jority of Northern Essex students 
were delivering a warning that the 
electoral system has fallen apart. 

In many ways the symptoms 
displayed on campus are a 
microcosm of what can be seen in our 
society on a larger scale. Races for 
elected office where it is difficult to 
encourage enough candidates to fill 
the positions never mind face com- 
petition are not unique to Northern 
Essex. 

In the recent Massachusetts 
primary, ballots were printed with 
single candidates seeking office. Ap- 
proximately four candidates per 
district were uncontested and many 
will not face challengers in 
November’s general election. 

Low voter participation is not 
something new in our society. During 
September’s state primary voter tur- 
nout was as low as nine percent in 
some local communities. 

In the 1986 Federal elections 
across the country only 38 percent of 
those eligible voted. The turnout is 
the lowest its been since the elections 
of 1942 during World War II. With 
such low percentages, it is hard to 
believe that less than 100 years ago. 
during the 1890’s, voter participation 
was at a steady 75 percent. 

Political experts speculate that the 
trend in low voter turnout can in part 
be contributed to the difficult voter 
registration process, the inconve- 
nient times elections are held, the 
belief one vote doesn’t count, that the 
people feel alienated from the process 
and need to be asked to participate, 
and prospective voters are ill- 


Diabetes: 


By Chris Fogel 
Staff Reporter 


Dis is a pressing problem, for 


the victims and their families, 
because the cure is not around the 
corner. 

Insulin is used for some diabetics to 
enable the body to store and burn the 
sugar in food properly. When the pan- 
creas does not produce enough insulin, 
the body cannot use or store sugar 
normally. 

Insulin must be injected in the veins, 
because if it were ingested, it would be 
destroyed in the digestive system. 

One injection will only help the 
diabetic for a 24 hour period and it must 


The Observer 


- informed about the candidates and 


elections. 

Something else is wrong at Nor- 
thern Essex. The registration process 
is not difficult at the college. There 
isn’t one. By virtue of being a stu- 
dent enrolled for classes one is eligi- 
ble to vote. No cards to fill out and 
no special offices to visit. 

Nationally some political pundits 
feel that elections should be held at 
more convenient times perhaps Sun- 
days or on a nationally declared 
voting holiday. Here at Northern 
Essex that would be counter- produc- 
tive. How many people would come 
in to vote on a day that otherwise 
they didn’t have to be on campus. 
What could have been more conve- 
nient than elections held over a 
period of three days at peak times in 
the cafeteria? 

Non-voters tend to excuse their 
lack of participation by stating one 
vote doesn’t count anyway. Yet na- 
tionally, many elections have been 
decided by a handful of votes. Cer- 
tainly, in the student senate elections 
where only 120 votes were cast one 
vote could have made a big 
difference. 

Americans as a whole feel alienated 
from the political process. The 
government’s bureaucracy tends to 
make people feel far removed from 
politicians and their actions. Yet 
what could be more grass roots than 
student government on a college 
campus? 

Some recent studies suggest that 
college students are more likely to 
vote if they are asked to vote. Yet 
during student senate elections ap- 
proximately nine out of ten students 
that were asked to vote by Northern 


My siste 


observer 
Column 


be injected everyday of the patient’s life. 
It doesn’t cure the disease and there is 
also the fear of a reaction to this insulin, 
making the diabetic feel weak and out of 
sorts. 

Another form of diabetes, which is less 
severe, is treated by a restrictive diet in- 
stead of insulin. 

Some need to supplement their diet 
with pills and check-ups are needed every 
six months. 


BURRIS 


—___ 


Essex poll workers just simply walk- 
ed away. Was a minute of their time 
too much to ask for? 

Many that didn’t vote complain 
that they didn’t know anything 
about the candidates or the election 
process. Yet the majority of students 
failed to seek any information from 
the student activities office or the 
dean of student affairs’ office regar-: 
ding the election. 

The problem is that the majority of 


us failed the process, the process 
didn’t fail us. Students failed to vote, 
the candidates failed to inform their 
constituency,the student activities 
office and dean of student affairs of- 
fice failed to diseminate election in- 
formation, and the media failed to 
report accurate and complete news 
on the election. Let’s get on the ball 
and start planning for next spring’s 
election before the system 
deteriorates into non-existence. 


rs hidden disease 


My sister Laura, who is now 20 years 
old, has had diabetes since she was six. 
About learning to inject herself with in- 
sulin she said, ‘‘I learned when I was ten 
years old to inject the insulin. My mother 
taught me by using an orange.” 

She had to change her childhood sweet 
tooth because she couldn’t have sugar, an 
added frustration for a six year old. 
‘“‘Even now it’s hard when I’m with my 
friends because they can have sugar and 
I can’t,” said Laura. 

She hid this disease from her best 
friend for four years and is still hiding it 
from new friends, because she doesn’t 
want anyone to feel sorry for her. 

Laura was in the hospital over the sum- 
mer, for malabsorption which is caused 
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by gluten that is found in wheat flour. 
Now she has an even more restricted diet. 

The signs of diabetes are: excessive 
thirst, frequent urination, hunger, loss of 
weight, weakness and mood. swings. If 
these symptoms are not checked out and 
treated in time, the person may lapse in- 
to a diabetic coma that could be fatal. 
Eventually, diabetes can also lead to 
blindness. 

The cause of diabetes can be genetic or 
caused by high levels of glucose in the 
blood or urine. 

If you are interested in helping to find 
a cure for diabetes, you can get more in- 
formation by calling 1-800-diabetes. The 
problem won’t.go away without your 
help. 


Michael LeBoeuf 
Shawn Flanagan 
Claire Melanson 
Joseph T. LeBlanc 


Adviser 
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Poll questions poor turnout 


ae Pipes 
A ie fz be 


Heidi Roeder, Georgetown, Executive 
Secretarial, Yes. I think the Student 
Senate is important because it helps 


students get more involved with school : 


policies so that we have some say in the 
issues. 


Michael Burt, Derry, Liberal Arts/Jour- 
nalism, Yes. Student Senate elections are 
important. I don’t think the elections are 
done correctly. I don’t think the can- 
didates have to be broken up into 
categories. 


Dukakis’ proposals 


will lead to nowhere ~ 


By Simon Vangile 
Staff Reporter 


FE cise year is upon us and the 


champion of the Democratic party, 

Michael Dukakis, is proving himself 
to be a weak candidate for several 
reasons. 

The Democrats have not had such a 
weak candidate since Jimmy Carter. 
Dukakis’ proposals are weak in the areas 
of defense and foreign affairs. 

His ideas are ridiculous and the state 
of Massachusetts shines as a beacon to 
prove his theories wrong on all accounts. 

The Commonwealth had the second 
fastest increase in government spending 
in the nation during the last several years. 
Massachusetts also faces a potential 
deficit of 500 to 700 million dollars this 
fiscal year. 

It seems reasonable to say that if he 
cannot manage the Bay State’s economy, 
it would be a grave mistake to give him 
control of the United States’ economy. 

Presidential candidate Dukakis also 
fancies himself as quite an environmen- 
talist. He has the grass roots organizers 
in California eating out of his hand. Of 
course, that’s on the West Coast, far from 
his home. 

His great stand on the environment 
falls short when it comes to Boston Har- 
bor, the most polluted body of water in 
the nation. Over 200 years ago they were 
throwing tea into the harbor and now 
they throw filth. 

On the issue of energy, Dukakis lives 
in a fairy tale world. He opposes the con- 
struction of nuclear power plants, saying 
we should use alternative energy sources 
like small hydro-electric plants instead. 

Realists see that these sources of power 


are not sufficient and that nuclear power 
is the only way to go in the years ahead. 

Dukakis has also called for a realistic 
relationship with Gorbachov. He would 
convene a meeting between the United 
States and Soviet Union to prevent the 
erosion of the 1972 treaty which bans 
nuclear development in space. By doing 
this he would be compromising our 
defense and safety. 

The Democratic nominee has also 
condemned all of the nuclear and non- 
nuclear defense systems. He doesn’t seem 
to be aware of the fact that America 
needs a strong national defense. It’s easy 
to blow up your enemy, but it is a bit 
more difficult to protect you, your fami- 
ly and your country from an all out 
nuclear attack. 

From start to finish, Dukakis’ pro- 
posals do not stack up. It’s time for him 
to take off those fantasy goggles he puts 
on every morning and take a good look 
at the world. If he ever writes a children’s 
book, it’s sure to be a best seller. 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


During last week’s Student Senate 
elections there was only a four percent 
voter turnout. Did you vote? Do you 
think Student Senate elections are im- 
portant and why? 

Joan Kingsbury, Newburyport, Liberal 
Arts/Journalism, Yes. Maybe most 
students don’t realize that the Student 


Al Crepeau, Haverhill, NECC Student 
Trustee, Liberal Arts, Yes. The senate is 
extremely essential to the governance of 
this institution. We are trying to figure 
out a way to present the new senate 
members to the students so that the stu- 
dent body can become familiar with their 
Senators. 


Chuck Trombly, North Andover, 
Liberal Arts, No, I didn’t vote. I didn’t 
know much about the election. I didn’t 
know where to vote and when. Also, I 
didn’t know much about the people run- 
ning. If I had voted it would have been 
for the people who had the best colors. 


Senate is in charge of spending the stu- 
dent activities fees that we all pay. It’s 
important to have qualified representa- 
tion and that’s why I voted. 

Debbie King, Georgetown, Liberal 
Arts/Journalism, Yes. Of course I think 
they’re important. I think too many 
students don’t know what the Student 
Senate does and figure why should I vote 
anyway because I don’t know who the 
candidates are. 


Souraya Choucair, Haverhill, Liberal 
Arts, No, I didn’t feel interested. I never 
voted before and I’m not used to it. I 
don’t know how important it is because 
I’ve never voted and I don’t have an ap- 
preciation for it. 


Jose Martinez, Lawrence, Computer 
Maintenance, No, I believe it’s import- 
ant. The senate can be helpful in making 
changes for the college. I didn’t vote 
because I didn’t know about the election. 


Photos by Stephen Brown 


Don’t you hate it when... 


By Mike Trainor 
Staff Reporter 


T: whom this may concern, the last 


day to withdraw from a class with 
a ‘‘W” is Monday, November 14. 

Just a reminder to the young lady in 
the blue Chevette. If your car can’t do 
more than fifty, stay out the far left lane. 

There’s nothing I hate more than rac- 
ing down Interstate 495 in excess of 
seventy-five m.p.h. with total disregard 
for life or limb, and then finding that class 
was cancelled. 

Here’s a list of some pet peeves some 
us of might relate to: 
(JDon’t you hate it when the lunch lady 
gives you all her Canadian change. 
()Don’t you hate overweight people who 
wear spandex. 
(]Don’t you hate the new game room, or 
should I say game lobby. 
[|This is getting picky, but don’t you 
hate that buildup of scum at the bottom 


of the stairs outside of B building. (I 
notice everyone always manages to step 
around it). 

Don’t you hate it when the same guy 
always manages to screw up the scale on 
a hard test by ace-ing it. 

L1Don’t you hate parking in the mudflats, 
and running away from those bees around 
the trash containers. 

Don’t you hate that childlike ‘Did U 
Turn Your Lights Off’ sign. And don’t 
you hate it even more when you go back 
to the car at the end of the day and realize 
it was right, and you didn’t. 

How come it’s always warmer outside 
the cafe at eight o’clock than it is inside? 

And why do the thermostats at C 
Building control the heat for other rooms 
instead of the ones they’re in? 

For those of you who are James Taylor 
fans, Dave Binder will be performing to- 
morrow in the Student Center lounge. 
Even if you’re not a J.T. fan, Dave puts 
on a great show. Don’t miss it! 
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File photo 


By Martha Rafferty 
News Editor 


JOHN R. DIMITRY 

ohn R. Dimitry, NECC president, 
J and four other staff members 
attended a two day workshop at 
Babson College on the re-accreditation of 
Northern Essex Community College. 


The New England Association of Col- 
leges and Universities (NEA) has set up 
a twenty-four month accreditation pro- 
cess in which institutions, ranging from 
Northern Essex to Harvard, are required 
to meet twelve standards which will place 
those colleges and universities among the 
accredited list of schools in New England. 


Such standards include how organized 
and stardardized the majors at the college 
are, as well as how well students do 
academically if they transfer to a four 


Re-accreditation process begins 


NECC needs feedback 


year school. The committee is largely con- 
cerned with the fact that there may be too 
much rhetoric in the college majors, and 
not enough standards, Dimitry said. 

The process works in the following 
manner. The President chooses sub- 
committees to perform a self-evaluation 
of the college in each of the areas NEA 
examines. Dimitry has named John 
Spurk, philosophy professor, as chairman 
to the steering committee. 

Spurk chaired the initial accreditation 
in 1968 and also in 1980. Dimitry plans 


to choose the remaining members by the » 


end of the semester. 

The chairpersons of the sub-committees 
will begin to research the various areas 
in late January or February of 1989, and 
they will be responsible for providing 
analytical information which follows the 
guidelines of the NEA. 

Once the information is gathered, a for- 
mal self-evaluation report will be submit- 
ted to the NEA by March, 1990. 

Dimitry said, “The NEA will visit our 
campus for three days, gathering feed- 
back from staff and students alike.” He 
also said they will pay attention to the 
Lawrence campus. 

“This is extremely important for the 
college,’ Dimitry said. The college is 
already accredited, but it must be re- 
accredited every ten years, like every 
other college and university in New 
England. 


Legal talk 


JAMES ST. CLAIR(center), talks with Virginia Noonan, paralegal program instruc- 
tor. In the background, John R. Dimitry, NECC president, discusses the lecture 
with Henry D. DiBurro, alumnus. 


Fifty colleges here on 


By Betty Coyne 
Guest Conbributor 


On Tuesday, Nov. 22, from 10 a.m. un- 
til 12:30 p.m. fifty state/private local and 
Boston-area colleges will recruit Northern 
Essex students in the college Cafeteria. 

The colleges participating in this pro- 
gram have continued to commit 
themselves to the acceptance of more 
transfer students from Massachusetts 
Community Colleges, with the invest- 
ment of financial support provided by the 
colleges’ own resources. 

Students should be reassured that 
less emphasis is placed on high school 
records and SAT’s than on the Northern 
Essex transcipt and faculty references. In 
fact, many of these colleges do not require 
the SAT’s of our graduates because they 
are designed to be a predictor of college 
success. 

Students need to be advised to consider 
the major and the college first. Financial 
consideration, although essential, is too 
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BETTY COYNE 


often the only factor considered in choos- 
ing a college for transfer. It is very likely 
that students may not qualify for finan- 
cial aid at Northern Essex, due to our low 
tuition cost, but they may receive a good 
financial aid package for a private college 
education. 


The process will be completed by the 
end of the 1990 academic year. Dimitry 
plans to stay close to the project through 
the end of the re-accreditation. 

A.J. Lane 

Another upcoming issue which affects 
NECC is the proposed building of a semi- 
high rise apartment complex on the At- 
wood Farm property adjacent to the col- 
lege. 

After being turned down by the City of 
Haverhill, the developer, A.J. Lane, ap- 
pealed to the Massachusetts State Hous- 
ing Commission with a proposal to build 
a seven story, 330 apartment complex on 
twelve acres of land next to Northern 
Essex. 

Twenty-five percent of the 330 apart- 
ments will be low-income units. Because 
the number of low-income apartments in 
Haverhill is fewer than the ten percent 
mandated by the Commonwealth, 
developers can appeal to the state over 
rejected projects which include low- 
income units. 

The A.J. Lane proposal has been ap- 
proved by the Massachusetts State 
Housing Commission. The City of 
Haverhill is appealing the decision for 
reasons that are three-fold: 

[1 Environmental concerns 

O Traffic congestion 

Environmental sewage problem that 
the complex could create. 

The latter seems to be the most con- 


Attorney 


troversial of the three. Dimitry said that 
Lane cannot build the high rise without 
solving its sewage system problem. 

Dimitry does not want this building 
permit passed. “The sewage problem they 
are having is our ace in the hole,” he said. 

In order for the developer to build the 
high rise, he would have to buy into the 
college’s sewer system or the state would 
intervene and force the college to sell its 
sewage supply to the City of Haverhill. 
Dimitry thinks this is a long-shot, and 
feels comfortable with the situation as it 
stands today. 

“The high-rise apartments would take 
away from the aesthetics of our college,” 
he said, adding that he would be happy 
to see the trees and land remain as is. 

It is estimated that the appeal process 
will take another year. 


St. Clair 


recalls law career 


By Julie Heyn 
Staff Reporter 


\ ttorney James St. Clair spoke toa 


large NECC audience recently 
about the a lawyer’s role in govern- 
ment investigations. 

St. Clair, best known as counsel for 
former president Richard M. Nixon dur- 
ing the Watergate hearings, was in- 
troduced by the chairman of NECC’s 
Paralegal Advisory Committee, Herbert 
P. Phillips, Esq; John Dimitry, NECC 
president; and Attorney Patricia Lomans, 
Paralegal Advisory Committee member. 

The recent winner of the prestigious 
William J. Levin Award from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia School of Law recalled his 
defense of the Boston School District dur- 
ing the forced busing controversy in the 
70’s and his involvement in the 1950’s 
McCarthy hearings. 


He also spoke with great fervor about 
his defense of President Nixon and pro- 
blems which occured during the 
Watergate hearings. St. Clair recalled the 
lack of secrecy in the committee which 
caused much unnecessary media 
coverage, he said. 


During those hearings and others, he 
explained the lawyer’s role is to make 
sure his client’s needs are met, to study 
the relevant information, see there is 
structure and use good judgement in the 
defense. 


The audience seemed impressed not 
only by what St. Clair had to say, but also 
by his sharp and distinguished ap- 
pearance and clear and concise speaking 
manner. 

The lecture was sponsored by NECC’s 
Paralegal Studies Program. 


Transfer College Day 


NECC students from all of our pro- 


grams have been sent a mailing inviting : 
them to the Transfer College Day. They : 
have been informed of the excellent : 
reputation Northern Essex has earned ; 
through the efforts of our quality facul- : 
ty and the academic achievements of our : 


graduates at all these colleges. 

Please encourage students to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. Some 
students need to be reminded that com- 
muting is a realistic option, that Boston 
is less than an hour away, and that there 


can be flexibility in scheduling-around_ 


rush hour traffic. 

Many of our students need and are pro- 
vided with encouragement and support 
from the academic community to develop 
the confidence necessary to consider 
private colleges as a realistic option for 
them: to consider both private and state 
colleges for intelligent, mature career 
decisions. 

Students, if you have any questions 
about transfer procedures or academic re- 


quirements, contact: 


NECC Counseling Center 
Student Center - Room F121 - lower level 
Monday through Friday 
8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 

Tel. (508) 374-3790 

Editor's note: 
Betty Coyne is the Director of NECC’s 
Counseling Center. 
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Caution urged 


DICK LEMELIN, security captain, urges staff and students to put all valuables in 


their cars out of sight. 


NECC frosh sets 


example of b 


By Kim Cameron 
Staff Reporter 


ECC freshman Adonica Kelleher, 
N 19, of 7 Camelot Court, Amesbury, 

lost a courageous two year fight 
against cancer on Tuesday, September 
27, 1988, when she passed away at the 
Children’s Hospital in Boston. 

Kelleher graduated from Amesbury 
High School in June, 1988, where she was 
ranked in the top ten percent of her class. 
She was also a member of the National 
Honor Society and the Math Team. 

“Adonica was the most wonderful and 
caring person I’ve ever met,’’ said Kim 
Lockhart, one of her closest friends. ‘‘It 
was a privilege to be as close to her as I 
was and no one will ever compare to her. 
She'll be missed very much.” 

Adonica attended NECC this fall and 
majored in Business Management. She 
received several scholarships at 
Amesbury High which were presented to 
her during graduation ceremonies last 
June. 

Kelleher worked part time as a dietary 
aide at Amesbury Nursing Center and 
always did what she could to help anyone 
out. She was also active in the Catholic 
Youth Program at Sacred Heart Church 
and a member of St. Joseph’s Parish. 

During “Senior Week” at Amesbury 
High School, the class of ‘88’ had a white 
water rafting trip. It was an overnight 
camping trip and the next day they went 
river rafting. She joined in on this activi- 
ty with only the best in mind. It was a 
definite success and something very 
special to remember. 

“Adonica accomplished more, even 
with her sickness and pain, than most 
people with no disabilities,’ Rubin 
Russell, her friend and director, office for 
students with disabilities, said. 
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ADONICA KELLEHER 


She was not only a friend, but an in- 
spiration to all who knew her. She never 
felt pity for herself and never bother 
others with her problems. She was very 
independent and very concerned with 
those around her, he said. 

Kelleher has set an example to 
everyone for her bravery and courage. 
She showed the importance of not letting 
even the worst things in life get you 
down, but to fight for what you have and 
who you believe in and love. 

Though she lost her fight against 
cancer, she won in many different ways. 

A scholarship fund has been started 
in her name to benefit students with 
disabilities. Donations may be sent to: 

Adonica Kelleher Scholarship Fund, 

OSD Office, 

c/o Rubin Russell, 

Northern Essex Community College, 
Elliot Way, Haverhill, MA. 01830. 


Campus safe, 


despite 


By Zakia Kirkorian 
Staff Reporter 


ny college operation with nearly 
Ave students tends to have pro- 

blems with its security. This was 
the case for NECC security officials on 
Thursday night Sept. 22 when security 
received a report that a 1988 Pontiac 
Trans Am was missing from C-Building 
parking lot. 

According to Joseph Brown, dean of 
administration, the Haverhill police were 
notified along with campus security to in- 
vestigate the theft. The car was later 
found on Kenoza St. It had sustained 
some damage. 

Brown said, “To the best of my 
knowledge, it was the first theft of a vehi- 
cle this fall.” He explained the college con- 
tracts with a security service because 
there are no security problems to warrant 
a police-like force on campus. 

Another theft occured between Friday, 
September 23 at 2:00 p.m. and Saturday 
morning September 24, when a printed 
circuit board was removed from an Ap- 
ple Laserwriter printer in the computer 
lab on the second floor of C-Building. The 


NECC ski 


thefts 


value is estimated at approximately 
$2,000. 

Brown and Dick Lemelin, security cap- 
tain,have appointed a guard on duty, via 
a Cushman vehicle to drive through the 
parking lots and be seen by people dur- 
ing the early morning and night hours to 
prevent further car thefts. 

Both Lemelin and Brown offered some 
advice for both students and faculty. 
“First off, always lock your vehicle and 
second, when leaving vehicle, put away 
all valuables — radar detectors, books, 
etc,’’ Brown said. 

Lemelin agreed. “You don’t know what 
these people will go for, so don’t give 
them an open invitation.”’ 

The problems over the past five years 
have been small.‘‘Of our students, 99 per- 
cent are outstanding. It’s only that one 
percent we have to safeguard against,” 
Brown said. 

Security and college officials seem to 
agree that crime won’t be a problem in the 
future. If people put the effort in to be 
more conscious and careful, the problem 
can be controlled. “I think we have a very 
safe campus and I’m proud of it!’’ Brown 
said. 


club sets 


wintertime agenda 


ie 


By Debra Perreault 
Staff Reporter 


club of interest to all winter 
A sports enthusiasts is the NECC Ski 

Club.‘‘It is a non-profit organiza- 
tion and does not cost anything to 
join,’’said Sue Smulski, club adviser and 
student activities secretary. 

The club has scheduled five big ski trips 
this year. The first trip scheduled for 
December 15, is a day trip to Mt. Snow, 
$40 will cover lifts and transportation. 
For a little extra, beginners can get 
lessons and rentals. 

The second trip skiers will venture to 
the 8th Annual Smugglers Notch Winter 
Carnival from January 8th to the 13th. 
The package price of $249 includes 
transportation, day lift passes, night con- 
do lodging, and many other activities. 

Another trip will be held from Febuary 
17th to the 20th. Non skiers are welcome, 
too. For skiers the price will be $150 
which covers two day lift passes and 
three night lodging plus transportation 
to and from Mt. St. Anne. The non-skiers 
fee of $115 covers transportation and 
lodging. 

The final trip of the year, scheduled for 
March 19th to the 24th, is.not yet fully 
planned but it looks as though the trip 
will either be to Sugarloaf, Maine or 
Sugarbush, Vermont. 

Many fund raisers will be held in- 
cluding a raffle and a car wash that they 
hope will raise enough money to lower ski 


Newly elected Student Senate plans 


By Annemarie Montello 
Staff Reporter 


ECC’s Student Senate recently 
N held their elections and first 

meeting. The following students 
were elected for the 1988-1989 Student 
Senate in a race marked by poor turn out: 

0 Area 1 

Darlene Beal, General Studies; Giannina 
Divincenzo, Liberal Arts; Christopher 
Gallant, Liberal Arts; and Thomas Lucia, 
General Studies/Commercial Art. 


CL) Area 2 
David Cammarata, Criminal Justice and 
Robert Langan, Criminal Justice. 

OO Area 3 
Rhonda Imonti, Business Management; 
Matthew Lafleur, Business Transfer; 
Albert LeCourt, Business Management, 
and Eric Symmes, Business 
Management. 


O) Area 4 
John Chopas, Engineering Science; Steve 
Davis, Computer Repair, and George 
Dionne Jr., Engineering Science. 


Steve Michaud student activities direc- 
tor, is in charge of all campus clubs, club 
funding and the Student Senate, which he 
coordinates. 

The Senate finances all clubs, and also 
sets up various campus activities. Some 
activities set up for this semester include 
Alcohol Awareness Week Oct. 16-22, 
Seatbelt Convincer on Oct. 17 and a visit 
by Dr. Jean Kilbourn on Oct. 19. 

Included in the Senate’s first meeting 
was a forum about how to make it easier 
to contact Senators. Possibilities include 
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trip costs. Club members are happy to 
take donations from anyone willing to 
help out. Students who get involved in 
the fund raisers help to lower the cost of 
their trip. 

Other benefits are available to members 
and others. 

The Ski Card International Co. will be 
at Northern Essex October 17-18 in the 
cafe and Oct. 24-25 in the lobby of the C- 
building to sell discount skiing cards 
which offer price breaks on lift tickets, 
lodging and rentals. 

Questions about the ski club should be 
brought to Sue Smulski, advisor; or Peter 
Cote, president; Kathy McCabe, vice 
president; and Jeff Esterbrooks, 
treasurer. 


fall events 


a Student Senate mailbox placed in the 
cafe, a suggestion box, and a meeting in 
an auditorium to acquaint students and 
faculty with the Senate and its function. 

The newly elected Senate stressed they 
are here to do things for the student body 
and they would like to hear suggestions. 

Some Senate members will attend con- 
ferences later this year. The first one, 
scheduled for Oct. 6 & 7 is the Annual 
Deans and Directors meeting in 
Westford. Rhonda Imonti and Patricia 
Shuman will represent NECC. 
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Observer 
Briefs 


New budget 
forces cuts 


A 12.87 million dollar budget for 
1988-89 academic year for Northern 
Essex Community College was ap- 
proved by the college’s Board of 
Trustees recently. 

The budget is $400,000 less than 
last year and will result in stiff 
belt-tightening measures, according 
to Northern Essex President John 
R. Dimitry, who warned that fur- 
ther budgetary cuts during the year 
are a ‘‘distinct possibility.” 

“There is great concern among 
state officials that the expected fur- 
ther decline of tax revenue in- 
creases will result in additional 
reductions,’’ he said. 

Dimitry noted that a portion of 
the college’s budget was impounded 
last year and said “‘It is possible if 
not probable, that this may happen 
again in the current fiscal year.” 

The only new items recommended 
in the budget are either mandated 
by union contracts or by federal or 
state directives. These include fun- 
ding for the Massachusetts 
Teacher’s Association ($53,000), a 
federally mandated Medicare In- 
surance Program ($22,500), and a 
state mandated Worker’s Compen- 
sation Program ($17,464). 

Substantial reductions were ap- 
proved in funds available for 
maintenance of buildings and 
grounds, the art gallery, landscap- 
ing, art and sculpture, mailroom 
equipment, and computer software. 


Nursing program 
earns high marks 


Continuing accreditation of the 
associate degree nursing program 
was recently granted to Northern 
Essex Community College by the 
National League for Nursing. 

The accreditation was awarded 
without any recommendations for 
changes of the college’s nursing cur- 
riculum. Accreditation absent such 
recommendations is extremely rare 
according to Sylvia Hallsworth, 
director of the Northern Essex 
registered nursing program. 

This is the third reaccreditation 
for the Northern Essex nursing pro- 
gram, which has been in existence 
for 20 years. The program is ac- 
credited for eight years, which is 
the maximum accreditation period 
allowable and is not scheduled for 
reaccreditation until 1996. 

The National League for Nursing 
praised the Northern Essex pro- 
gram for its ‘‘dedicated, clinically 
up-to-date faculty”’ and ‘‘en- 
thusiastic, well-informed, highly 
motivated, and supportive 
students” as well as its involve- 
ment in minority enrichment pro- 
grams and the current concerns in 
the nursing profession. 

The accreditation process is 
lengthy with preparation and site 
visits occurring over a time frame 
of 18 months. The directors of the 
nursing program must submit a 
self-evaluation report of their pro- 
yram to the national league several 
months before the on-site visits. 

The on-site visit validates 
whether the program's self- 
evaluation is accurate. The visit 
lasts three days and includes 
meetings with the nursing faculty, 
the students, the liberal arts facul- 
ty, and clinical personnel. 

The monitors are not only looking 
at the quality of the nursing faculty 
and program of instruction but also 
how well the nursing students fit 
into the 1aainstream of a liberal 
arts college. 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


Film captures essence 


By Keith Alfeiri 
Staff Reporter 


ECC made moves on the movie 
N business when Marjory Martin, 

professor, English Department 
recently wrote and produced a video en- 
titled John Greenleaf Whittier, The Por- 
trait along with director Alan Foucault 
and co-director and editor Jim Helleson. 

Dr. John R. Dimitry, NECC president, 
faculty members and Trustees of the 
John Greenleaf Whittier Homestead 
recently attended a luncheon and 
premiere showing of the film. 

Dimitry presented a copy of the video 
to selected Trustees of the Whittier 
Homestead. The Trustees supported the 
project with a grant of $5,000. 

Donald Freeman, president of the 
Whittier Homestead Trustees, indicated 
that they have been increasingly concern- 
ed about the lack of knowledge about the 
19th century quaker poet, “The children 
of Haverhill and indeed our adult citizens, 
are lacking in knowledge of and interest 
in our foremost citizen and his work,’’ he 
said, 

Martin, started the video about a year 
ago with the help of Foucault and Hellen- 
son. The three also teamed up to produce 
the videotape, The Concord Group, which 
was made last year. 


The Whittier video is presently 
available in the Media Center and 
available for viewing. It is filmed at Whit- 


Computers, 


By Michael Burt 
Staff Reporter 


located, most people think it is in the 

C-Building, on the second floor. This 
is only half true. 

Another facility, the Computer Science 
Department, contains much more than 
the Apple II E’s many people use in the 
C-Building. In fact, the Computer Science 
Department is not even affiliated with the 
personal computer lab. 

Priscilla Caira, department chairper- 
son,computer science department, says, 
“Forty to sixty percent of all students we 
serve are from areas other than the Com- 
puter Science Department. Also, the 
Computer Science Department is expan- 
ding its services to better handle the ris- 
ing population of students.” 

Personal Computer Maintenance and 
Repair, Advanced Personal Computer 
Applications and a new Computer Science 
Concentration in Liberal Arts are just a 


F asked where the computer lab is 


Gee 


Getting ready for the show 
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ALAN FOUCAULT and Jim Helleson listen as J. R. Dimitry, NECC president, in- 


troduces the new Whittier video. 


tier Homestead and at many other sec- 
tions of the Haverhill/Amesbury area. 
Guests at the premiere showing said the 
film is informative and entertaining. 
Whittier, a native of Haverhill, went on 
to become an important 19th century 


computers 


few of the many areas they plan to 
expand. 

But what if a student is just trying to 
type a paper into a computer? Does the 
school offer this service? The answer is 
yes. 


There are many different types of per- 
sonal computers on campus, and many 
were purchased solely to help the in- 
dividual who needs to write a paper. Also, 
the students have at their disposal a few 
laser printers which are connected to 
several Macintosh computers. 


If a student has already typed a paper 
into a computer at home and wants to 
utilize the printers here at school, there 
is no problem, as long as the PC home 
computer is compatible with those at 
school. It is reccomended that students 
check with the Computer Science Depart- 
ment first, however. 

NECC offers a number of different 
types of computers for use from Apple II 
Es and Wang VS 80s to IBM PCs, Ap- 


poet, leader of the abolitionist movement 
and editor for Boston, Philidelphia and 
Hartford based newspapers. These and 
many other details about Whittier’s life 
and accomplishments are contained in the 
video. 


everywhere 


ple Macintoshes, and Leading Edge com- 
puters (IBM clones). 

“The PCs on campus are good, but we 
need more,”’ Caira says, adding that at 
this time, the services the school offers 
do not meet the demand. 


Caira would like to see more Apple 
Macintoshes and at some point, change 
the entire computer format to a DEC 
(Digital Equipment Corporation) system. 

Fall, ’89 will bring many changes tothe 
Computer Science Department. Caira ex- 
plains that in order to keep up with the 
increasing demand by NECC students, 
the department will be offering some new 
certificate and associate programs. 
‘“‘We’re moving toward a more service- — 
oriented department,’’ Caira said. 

The department hopes in the future to 
better prepare people who are transferr- 
ing to different schools. “It’s not enough 
to be able to communicate technically. In- 
dustry wants individuals who can com- 
municate,” she says. 


March of Dimes looking for volunteers 


By Arleen Scully 
Staff Reporter 


ark your calendar to 
Mi watch Channel 6 Dimension 

Cable on October 23, 1988 bet- 
ween 5:30 and 9:00 p.m. when the An- 
dover Chapter of the March of Dimes 
Birth Defects Foundation will present 
their eighth annual telerama at NECC. 

This year’s telerama funding raising 
goal of over $8,000 would surpass last 
year’s contributions. Sponsors from the 
local area helping with this fund raiser in- 
clude Family Mutual Savings Bank, 
DeMoulas, and local Fire and Police 
Departments. Any other businesses 
wishing to act as sponsors can do so at 
the cost of $100 per half hour. 

Viewers from Haverhill, Bradford, 
Georgetown, and Groveland who are 
watching local talent perform for the 
benefit of this cause may call in to pledge. 

Carolyn B. Farbman is chairperson for 
the foundation. NECC’s Jim Helleson is 


in charge of productions and Alan 
Foucault will be acting as co-director for 
smooth operations. 

Randy Buccini, Channel 6’s talent 
recruiter, is also working on the project. 

Many volunteers work to make this 
year’s telerama a success. Its depends in 
part on local talent which will include 
singers, guitarists, dancers and much 
more. Helleson’s daughter, for example, 
will be doing a dance routine. 

NECC’s studio A will be used as the 
stage area, while Studio B will house the 
telephones where some local sponsors and 
workers will take calls for donations from 
contributors. 

Volunteers for many different aspects 
of this production are needed and 
welcome. Helleson wants to encourage all 
NECC students to help out. Interested 
students may sign up at the TV Studio, 
Room A-123, located below the Bentley 
library. 

“Students and/or faculty with video 
expertise are especially encouraged to 


assist this project,’”’ Helleson said. 
Past volunteers are welcome to con- 
tribute too. “If you can’t come and be 
part of the Telerama watch and donate 
generously,” Helleson said. 
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TERI AND KYM spend a quiet afternoon studying in a grassy area across from 


the Bentley Library. 


Please take care 
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JOSEPH BROWN, dean of administration, urges 
students to not walk on the grass in designated 


areas. 
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THE BUILDING AND GROUNDS crew urges students and others not to walk on 
freshly planted grass. 


Keeping the campus beautiful 


By Tom Pecorelli 
Staff Reporter 


ince the conception of this campus, 
years of care and maintenance have 
yielded the beautiful grounds 
students and faculty enjoy today. 
“This campus has been here since 
1970,” said Joe Brown, dean of ad- 
ministration, “We’re just now getting to 
the stage where the trees and shrubs are 
truly arboring.”’ 
The college employs three ground- 
skeepers, Bucky Dool, Paul Tonasz, and 
Mike Foss, who under the supervision of 


the Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, Ed Sheehan, maintain the cam- 
pus grounds. The outstanding condition 
of the area is attributed in great measure 
to these men, according to Brown. 

Many hours are spent mowing the 
lawns which cover a large portion of the 
106 acre facility. Other tasks include 
seeding new areas and pruning of the 
trees and shrubs around the building. 

A recent project of the groundskeepers 
provides a paved walkway from the 
gravel parking lot, over the foot bridge, 
leading to C building. 


“! personally have great pride in the 
way this campus looks,”’ Brown said, ‘‘It 
is a major job to keep it the way it looks 
when you consider we have more than 
8,000 students.”’ 

Litter is beginning to become a problem 
around the campus, according to Brown. 
Despite the many trash barrels in all 
areas of the campus, debris is left on the 
ground. He also pointed out that there are 
cigarette urns at the entrance of each 
building and that a great number of butts 
never reach them. 

“| think the vast majority of the 


the way it is,’ said Brown, citing only one 
other problem, which is the failure of peo- 
ple to obey the “PLEASE” signs found 
on the lawns around the college. 


For those who don’t know what they 
mean, the signs request that pedestrians 
remain off the grass and use the 
designated walkways. 


Brown said that with the help of the 
students and staff, the groundskeepers 
can continue to maintain an exemplary 
campus. 


Photo exhibit depicts American Indian hardships 
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By Carrie Burns 
Staff Reporter 


Ds the past few weeks, NECC 


has held an Indian Festival in the 

library. It opened with an exhibit 
of Native American photographs and a 
visit from a Cherokee descendant. 

On September 29, Paul Schmidt of the 
Big Mountain Support Group, lectured 
on the Southwestern American Indians 
to a Life-Long Learning group. 

The Big Mountain Support Group is a 
non-profit organization which helps raise 
money for American Indians. Schmidt 
travels to different areas telling the story 
of these people. 

A slide -show was shown to help depict 
lifestyles of American Indians and to 


Ther land is wanted by the gavernment 
fer the eoal and uranium under the earth” 


show the problems and hardships they 
endure. 

“Their land is wanted by the govern- 
ment for the coal and uranium under the 
earth,”’ says Schmidt. ‘“‘They are being 
forced off their land.”’ 

Schmidt, who became interested in 
Indians because of their values and deep 
religious beliefs, spoke before approx- 


imately forty people. 

A few arguments broke out in the au- 
dience and some excellent discussion en- 
sued and overall the lecture was a 
success. 

If interested in becoming involved with 
the Big Mountain Support Group, con- 
tact: In Defense of Sacred Lands, P.O. 
Box 1509, Flagstaff, AZ 86002. 
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Health science majors need vaccinations 


Check-up time 


: ced 
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PAT KEPSCHULL, director of student health services, questions Tom Dawson, 
while Pat Jardine, nursing intern from Salem State College, takes his blood 
pressufe. 


Hazing now illegal 


By Heidi LaClair 
Staff Reporter 


azing is a form of conscious harass- 
= ment which is illegal at Massachu- 

setts’ colleges. In the past new 
members of clubs, sororities, and frater- 
nities often had to undergo physical and 
mental abuse as a form of initiation. 

Until November 26, 1985 hazing was 
legal and common. NECC’s current 
disciplinary policy provides protection for 
students, despite the fact that hazing has 
not been a problem for the college in a 
number of years. 

“There has been no hazing at NECC for 
15 to 20 years,’’ said Norman Landry, 
dean of student affairs. ‘It’s not a pro- 
blem here.”’ 

NECC did have a form of initiation 25 
years ago, however, as the freshmen class 
had to wear beanies and carry a Senior’s 
books. Today there is no defineable 
freshman class and the practice is no 
longer continued. 

Today NECC students vary in age and 
nationality and the campus doesn’t lend 
itself to the practice of hazing. Clubs are 
recreational in nature or athletic or social. 
Landry said that hazing has never caught 
on here and that he doesn’t expect it will 
in the future. 

In fact, hazing is seldom a concern at 
community colleges, but has been 
prevalent at some private, four year boar- 
ding colleges. 

Since the start of the Fall semester 
hazing incidents have occurred in colleges 
in Western Massachusetts where 
students were tied in duffle bags, made 
to drink a case of beer and walk around 
undressed. 


“Tt is potentially dangerous and 
stupid,” said Steve Michaud, director of 
student activities. ‘Humiliation is not 
fun. Don’t do it.” 

To further inform the NECC student 
body, the hazing act has been published 
in The Observer and it will be printed in 
the new edition of the student handbook. 
A statement defining the college’s hazing 
policy will be passed out to the student 
body at the end of October, Landry said. 


The Hazing Act — Massachusetts 
General Laws, Chapter 269 Sections 17 
through 19 (November 26, 1985) as 
amended by Chapter 665 of the Acts of 
1987 (January 5, 1988) 


Ther “has ICOM 
‘no hazing at NECC 
for 15-20 years” 


Disciplinary Policy 
with regard to Organizers and 
Participants of Hazing 

The Hazing Act requires the college to 
have a disciplinary policy for the 
organizers and participants of hazing, 
and to set it forth with appropriate em- 
phasis in the student handbook or similar 
means of communicating the institution’s 
policies to its students. — 

This document sets forth this policy, 
which shall be published and otherwise 
promulgated. 


By Shaun Donahue 
Staff Reporter 


|: the summer of 1986, Massachu- 


setts passed a law that all full- time 

students majoring in the Health 
Sciences entering an institution of higher 
learning as of September 1986 must pre- 
sent a medical certificate indicating that 
they are immune from measles, mumps, 
rubella, tetanus, and diphtheria in order 
to register for classes. 

Pat Kepschull, director of student 
health services, said, ‘“Many of the Nor- 
thern Essex students claim to be un- 
familiar with the current immunization 
law that exists in colleges around the 
Commonwealth, but have been well in- 
formed by the school that they must 
receive the necessary vaccinations in 
order to remain full time students.” 

Full-time students who refuse to com- 
ply with the law will be forced to drop a 
class by the admnistration. By dropping 
a course, a student will no longer fall 
within the status of full-time and will not 
require the vaccinations. 

The Student Health Service Depart- 
ment is currently going through their 
computer to locate those who fall within 
the full-time category and have not 
received the immunizations. Once that 
list has been compiled, the student will 
be sent a letter being ordered to comply 
with the law or face the consequences. 

When the law was introduced, it was 
gradually phased into existence. The law 
was geared generally for four year institu- 
tions. In the Fall of 1986, all entering 
freshmen were affected. In 1987, all enter- 
ing freshmen and sophomores; in 1988, all 


freshmen, sophomores and juniors; and 
finally in 1989, the program will affect 
everyone. 


In the Spring of 1985, the Com- 
monwealth found it necessary to close 
Boston University because of an out- 
break of measles. It was also discovered 
that two students in Ohio actually died 
of measles because they did not receive 
simple vaccinations, Kepschull said. 

In turn, the legislature passed a law 
that would prevent these unfortunate, un- 
neccessary incidents, she said. 

This Fall, Student Health Services was 
ordered to begin retrieving medical 
records for all full-time students to make 
sure students have received the necessary 
vaccinations. This is not something that 
was done in the past, said Kepschull. ‘It 
is a major task.” 

“Enforcing this law seems to be a pro- 
blem at this early stage because it was 
just dumped into our laps. More research 
needs to be done in order for this law to 
be successful,” she said. 

Kepschull also claims that at this point 
in time it is still not possible to put a 
percentage on the number of students 
who have actually received the necessary 
shots because not all of the records have 
been obtained. According to the U.S. 
Centers for Disease Control, however, five 
to 20 percent of young adults aren’t pro- 
tected with the proper vaccinations. 

Northern Essex is one of the few col- 
leges which will provide the students with 
the immunizations free of charge. Other 
colleges will require that students receive 
the shots on their own at a cost of $20 to 
$30. 


Health insurance supplement 
offered to NECC students 


By Norman J. Landry 
Guest Contributor 


B ecause of the cost of medical care, 


the issue of health coverage 
is more important than ever. A re- 
cent article in the Boston Globe pointed 
out that nearly 35 million Americans do 
not have health coverage. The article 
went on to say that the people most like- 
ly to have health coverage are full-time 
workers in large companies, over the age 
of 25, who earn $20,000 annually. 
Most students probably don’t fit this 
profile. Many are working part-time and 
going to school part-time; some may be 
full-time students and not work at all. 
Family coverage for students may cease 
at the age of 19, or an extra premium may 
be charged for a full-time student when 
a family wishes to continue coverage. 
At NECC, many students are covered 
by a $15 mandatory plan covering ac- 
cidents 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, for 52 weeks, from September 1st 
through August 31st. Spring enrollment 


coverage (from September 1st through 
August 31st) is available for ten dollars. 

What you may not know is that a $170 
supplementry plan covering sickness is 
available ($114 for Spring enrollment). 

_ If you are in doubt as to whether you 
have appropriate health coverage, the 
community college health insurance plan 
may be of interest to you. 

Brochures are available from the recep- 
tionist at the NECC/Lawrence ad- 
ministrative offices on the third floor of 
the Lawrence Public Library, or from the 
Bursar, room B216 at the Haverhill 
campus. 


For more detailed information about 
the community college accident plan or 
the sickness plan, go to the Student 
Health Office (Room 112) in the Student 
Center at Haverhill, or call Pat Kepschull, 
R.N., at 374-3770 from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
during the week. 

Editor’s note: 


Norman Landry is NECC’s Dean of 
Student Affairs. 
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The college procedures concerning the 
initiation of disciplinary proceedings con- 
tained within the Due Process policy 
(available in the Office of the Dean of Stu- 
dent Affairs) state that: 


Any academic or administrative of- 
ficial of the college, any member of 
the faculty, or any student of the 
college may file charges against any 
student for misconduct. The 
charges shall be filed in writing to 
the Dean of Student Affairs. In ex- 
traordinary circumstances as deter- 
mined by the Dean of Student Af- 
fairs, the Dean may suspend the 
student charged pending further 
consideration of the case. 
Organizing or participating in hazing 
shall be deemed misconduct and charges 
will be filed in writing to the Dean of Stu- 
dent Affairs. Such charges will be con- 
sidered “extraordinary circumstances” 
and the student(s) concerned will be 
suspended immediately pending further 


consideration of the case. 

Further consideration of the case shall 
be determined by the provisions of the 
due process policy of the college. 

When it is determined in accordance 
with the due process policy and pro- 
cedures that a charged party was an 
organizer or participant in hazing under 
the meaning of the law the sanctions 
recommended by the hearing board shall 
be limited to restitution, suspension or 
expulsion. 

Students have the right to file a 
grievance if they feel that the action 
taken in the alleged incident 
discriminated or abrogated their in- 
dividual or student rights. Students may 
contact the Dean of Student Affairs for 
detailed information about the Student 
Grievance Procedure. 

For more details contact Norman Lan- 
dry, dean of student affairs or Steve 
Michaud, director of student activities, 
A-122, telephone (508) 374-3625, ext. 
3731. 
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Program offers job experience 
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LISA TISDALE, job developer. 


Future jobs 
available to 
Liberal Arts 
graduates 


By Cynthia Ramos 
Features Editor 


ike many college students, you 


may be uncertain about the right 

career path. This is not unusual, 
there are very few who have systematical- 
ly plotted a course. And like many college 
students, you may be concerned that you 
have not yet made a career decision. 
Don’t worry, there is room to relax. The 
fact that you are pursuing a college 
education has already primed you for an 
advantage in the future job market. 

Putting aside specific types of future 
job demands, there will be a severe shor- 
tage of skilled workers between 1988 and 
2000. The new jobs will ‘‘require post- 
high school training, and higher skills 
generally command higher wages,” accor- 
ding to a report by Paul Reynolds, a 
University of Minnesota professor. The 
skilled-job surplus is good news for col- 
lege grads, but bad news for the nation’s 
economy. 

There are, of course, projections of the 
type of jobs which will be in greatest de- 
mand, but the experts advise not to get 
into a career simply because you’ve been 
told there’s a big demand for it. 

“Rather, than mold yourself to fit a cer- 
tain job description, the trick is to iden- 
tify your skills and transfer them to a job 
you re interested in doing,” according to 
Nella Barkley, a partner in Crystal- 
Barkley Corp., a career counseling service 
in New York City. 

Those jobs which show the greatest 
growth are, not surprisingly, the high 
tech jobs such as engineering and com- 
puter science. Natural scientists will also 
be in great demand. But these areas are 
not where most jobs are. 

The service economy will continue its 


Counseling 


By Lisa Perry 
Staff Reporter 


A re you tired of your job, confused, 


don’t know where to go, or what to 
do with your life? 

Living in a society that values success, 
some people feel unfulfilled. Their job 
may be boring and they feel that no one 
appreciates them, or they’re not getting 
paid enough. 

Career counseling may be the answer. 
Many colleges have career counselors, 
whose services are offered free of charge. 
There are also agencies that specialize in 
career counseling. One such place, 


By Karen Pelletier 
Staff Reporter 


Bave Management and Exe- 


cutive Secretarial majors have a 

chance to try out their career 
choices before graduation. A field ex- 
perience program is available to students 
who have completed two semesters of 
study. 

Students in the program learn the do’s 
and don’ts of interviewing and resume 
writing through workshops and _in- 
dividual sessions prior to getting a job, 
according to Lisa Tisdale, job developer. 
Students then ‘‘drop out”’ of school for 
one semester to work full-time in a job 
in their field. 

Six months of on the job experience 
helps students to determine whether their 
career choice is right for them. It is also 
an excellent way to gain excellent work 
experience and references for future 
resumes, Tisdale says. 


EY TT ET 
YOUR BRILLIANT CAREER 


THE FASTEST-GROWING JOBS 


OccePaTioN 1985-1995 

1 LEGAL ASSISTANTS 98% 

2. COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS 72 | 
3. COMPUTER SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 69 ! 


4. MEDICAL ASSISTANTS 

5. COMPUTER SERVICE TECHNICIANS 56 | 

6 ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS 53 

7. ACTUARIES Cala) 

8 ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONICS 
TECHNICIANS 50 

9. COMPUTER OPERATORS rs a 

10 HEALTH SERVICES MANAGERS 44 

11, TRAVEL AGENTS 44 

12. PHYSICAL THERAPISTS 42 

13. PHYSICIANS’ ASSISTANTS 

14, PODIATRISTS | 

15. FINANCIAL SERVICES SALES H 

16. ENGINEERS | 

17. LAWYERS 

18. ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 

19. CORRECTIONS OFFICERS 

20. MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 

21. REGISTERED NURSES 

22. PUBLIC RELATIONS 

23. COMPUTERIZED-TOOL PROGRAMMERS 

24. OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS 

25, MEDICAL RECORD TECHNICIANS 


Source: Bureau of Lapor Stanstics: 
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rapid growth and most new jobs will be 
service related. This includes everything 
from lawyers and health professionals to 
teachers and technicians. 

Obviously, highly technical positions re- 
quire special training, but the skills that 
will be truly valued in both the high tech 
and service industries will be reading, 
writing and thinking (the so-called 
‘liberal-arts skills). In this information 
hungry world, those with communication 
skills should fare well. 

Whichever career a college grad ends up 
in, he or she must be prepareed for the 
uncertainty of the future job market. Ex- 
perts say it will not be uncommon for 
workers to switch careers two or three 
times, and a broad base of knowledge will 
make those transitions easier. 

When speaking of what skills the future 
job market will demand, career counselors 
advise diversification. Specialized train- 
ing makes sense only if you know exact- 
ly what you want. 


Editor’s Note: 
NECC’s career counseling center is 
located in the Student Center. 


Tisdale enjoys working in the program. 
Although new to this position, she has 
five years experience in determining what 
jobs exist in the community and 
matching people up to them. 


“T love doing this,’ she says. ‘‘I’m ex- 
cited about it and think it’s an excellent 
program.” 

One program participant worked for 
several months as an executive secretary 
at Prudential and then decided it wasn’t 
right for her. She later enrolled in the 
Paralegal Studies program. 

Another student completed her six 
month term as an executive secretary at 
Digital and later returned to school.‘‘I 
gained a lot of confidence by being inter- 
viewed and in my own job performance,” 
says Julie Caron, now a part-time 
employee for the company. 

After her graduation, Caron will return 
to work full-time for Digital. She hopes 
they will send her back to school at night 


so she can advance herself in the high 
tech firm. 

Clifford Poth spent his summer in 
Disney World under the Field Experience 
program. ‘It was a blast. I want to do it 
again,” he says. 

Poth added that he learned to budget 
money, to be independent and to make 
many new friends. Poth plans to return 
to Florida next spring to reunite with 
many of the people he worked with while 
participating in the program. 

After graduating from NECC in June, 
Poth plans to transfer to Merrimack Col- 
lege or the University of Lowell. 


Students interested in working at 
Disney World in January should contact 
Tisdale immediately, as the recruiters will 
be arriving later this month. She is 
available in B-302 from Mon. to Wed., 9 
a.m. to 2 p.m., ext. 5839 to answer ques- 
tions about this or other job 
opportunities. 


Placement Office 
offers career advice 


By Scott Goodwin 
Staff Reporter 


Te Office of Placement, which is 


located on the first floor of the Stu- 

dent Center, assists students in fin- 
ding off-campus employment in the field 
of a student’s choice. 

Many students mistakenly believe that 
co-op and placement are one in the same. 
Co-op is set up for students to give them 
an opportunity to work at jobs specifical- 
ly related to their field of study and earn 
credits from the job. 

This year, the Office of Placement has 
plenty of jobs waiting for students in 
both day and evening classes. NECC 
alumni are also welcome to use the place- 
ment service. 

Although the service is open to anyone 
who attends Northern Essex, many 
students from the Division of Continuing 
Education find it difficult to make it to 
school before the closing of the co-op and 
placement office at 4:30 p.m. 

Job offerings are numerous in the high 
technology field this semester. Abbott 
Rice, director of placement, says, ‘“This 
year there are quite a few computer 
related job openings.”’ 

The office of placement has eight loca- 
tions around the school where job listings 
are posted. Employers are also calling in 
new jobs every week in areas such as 
retail and office related occupations, Rice 
says. 

Many companies set up recruiting sta- 
tions outside the cafeteria during regular 
school hours. Places such as U.P.S. and 
others try to give their student workers 
a schedule which will coincide with their 
classes. Many of the jobs being offered 
pay top salaries for part-time work and 
also offer full benefits. 

The Office of Placement also offers a 
career resource center which helps 
students look for jobs they may be in- 


S. Brown photos 


ABBOTT RICE 


terested in or just see what’s available in 
the market. If students have a certain job 
they are looking for and are unable to find 
it in the job listings, Rice and his staff will 
look for them. 

Another aid offered for students are the 
job fairs scheduled for Wednesday, 
November 16, March 8, and April 26. All 
job fairs run from 9:00 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
in the classroom building lobby. 

Working together, the Placement Of- 
fice and students can find that job which 
will fit the students’ lifestyle. Rice says, 
“Many students come in to the Place- 
ment Office shooting low and we try to 
push their goals higher.” 

With the Massachusetts Miracle under- 
way, it’s not hard to find work now, but 
placement can make it easier with a large 
selection of job listings for full and part- 
time work. 


guides job seekers to right career 


Observer 
Column 


Lifeskills, in North Andover, does charge 
for sessions, as most for-profit agencies 
do. 

Both agency and college counselors are 
trained professionals, who help students 
and others to make the best decision, con- 
sidering their needs, whether it be a job 
change or going back to school. 

Some individuals may feel the need for 


a job change immediately, while others 
need a gradual change. Some want to go 
back to school full-time and others only 
want to take a night course or two in the 
evening. 

M.J. Pernaa, NECC career counselor, 
helps students with counseling by giving 
them different tests. One is a personali- 
ty test, which consists of a list of words 
which describes one’s personality. The 
test is broken into six groups, one of 
which tells students what career he is 
best suited for. 

A caring, understanding, and trusting 
person might enjoy social work or nurs- 
ing. Personality plays a big part at know- 


ing what career is right for each 
individual. 

This test may not work for everyone, 
but it can open one’s eyes to different 
ideas. Another way of finding the right 
job is to list hobbies and special interests. 
For instance, if a person enjoys art and 
photography exhibits, this may indicate 
potential in the commerial arts or creative 
arts fields. 

As acareer counselor, Pernaa also gives 
students the opportunity to look at 
various job listings. These sources not on- 
ly describe what the job entails, but what 
kind of money can be earned, and what 
type of experience applicants need. 


Features 
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Yoga 


NECC shap 


By Lisa O’Brien 
Staff Reporter 


arjorie Martin has an interesting 
Mi hobby, yoga. Martin, a professor 
of English here at Northern 
Essex, was introduced to yoga as a col- 
lege student. “It was a carry over from 
dance and I sort of fell into it,” she says. 

She intensified her hobby a few years 
ago for a number of reasons. First, she 
wanted to get back the limberness she 
had in college; second, to shape up her 
body and third, to help reduce stress and 
get in shape. 

Martin doesn’t follow a specific diet, 
but she is careful about what she eats. 
“Doing yoga doesn’t really change how 
I eat, but it does make me aware of what 
I do eat. Therefore, I eat less.”’ 

Most people are not aware that there 
are many different kinds of yoga. Martin 
is basically interested in Hatha, which 
consists of mostly stretching and 
breathing exercises. “It makes one aware 
of one’s body, makes one feel good, helps 
get one into shape and reduce stress.” 

Hatha is taught each Friday from 12-1 
in the dance studio. Faculty and staff 


es up 
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Marjory Martin 


members are welcome to participate in 
the class, which is sponsored by the Of- 
fice of Professional and Staff Develop- 
ment. 

Anyone with serious medical problems 
is advised to contact Martin and set up 
an appointment with her to discuss it. 
The class is taught at a slow pace and par- 
ticipants are urged to do it at a pace they 
feel comfortable with. 

For more information contact Martin 
at C-350, ext. 5857. 


ASL teacher prods students to their goal 
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ELAINE GLENNON works just as hard as her students and gets many rewards 


in return. 


By Erin E. Thompson 
Staff Reporter 


T: all her students, Elaine Glennon, 


ASL instructor, is not just another 

teacher. A unique and special per- 
son, on any given day, she can be seen 
rushing from one class to another, busi- 
ly tutoring and advising students and at- 
tending meetings. 

Her seemingly endless energy and 
motivation keep her going. Glennon has 
little time for breaks, and often works 
through them in order to do her job well. 

Glennon is deaf, a factor in why she 
takes such an interest in her work. She 
says she sees the same potential in her 
students as she saw in herself at their age. 

A graduate of Gallaudet University 
with a B.S. in chemistry, and a graduate 
of Boston University with an M.A. in 
Deaf Education, she has tried to help deaf 
students realize their educational goals 
since arriving at Northern Essex in 1983. 

Many skills, like reading comprehen- 
sion, writing, grammer and structure, are 
taught in her courses. Since she teaches 
in American Sign Language, the concepts 
that she conveys are more easily grasped 
by her students. 


Breaking barriers: student at home in 


By Deanna Raymond 
Staff Reporter 


hat is normal in society? 
Vf see Ulanowsky asks. “I am 

anormal person in the sense that 
I have the same feelings everyone else 
does.’’ Ulanowsky, one of the many 
disabled students at NECC, is hearing 
impaired. 

Ulanowsky moved here from Concord 
to attend NECC. He lives by himself in 
a one-room apartment in Haverhill. In 
search of a good program that would give 
him the support he needed, Ulanowsky 
finds the college to be excellent, especially 
in notetaking, a service he needs the 
most. 

People at NECC are willing to com- 
municate with him. ‘“‘Communication is 
important to me,’’ Ulanowsky says. 
‘‘When most people see a deaf person, or 
someone in a wheel chair, they don’t want 
to reach out because they are afraid. We 
have to overcome these barriers.”’ 

He believes he can help people do this, 
because he has broken the barriers he 


once had. 

“When | first came here, | was struck 
by the fact I could mix,” he says. “I can 
be a part of both worlds. I grew up in a 
hearing world.”’ 

Although he is labeled as deaf, he says, 
“T’d like to be part of the deaf world.”’ 

Some deaf students resent the fact that 
he is not totally deaf. ‘‘I am being label- 
ed by the deaf community as well in this 
way.” 

Ulanowsky is caught inthe middle. 
“The hearing world tells me I belong in 
the deaf world, and the deaf world tells 
me I am part of the hearing world.” 


But being labeled as deaf has made 
some rewarding opportunities for him. 
Two very memorable experiences stand 
out: awards night at his high school 
graduation and a camp he attended one 
summer. 

The camp, used for the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, is called 
Any Town. When asked to be a counselor 
for the deaf group, Ulanowsky taught the 
children about their backgrounds and 
deaf culture. . 

“In that week, I made more friends 
than I could in a life time,” he says. 
Everyone went through good and bad 
times. ‘“‘At the end of the week, we all 
cried because we knew we would never see 
each other again. We had been through 
so much,“ he says. 

At his high school graduation, 
Ulanowsky was given a special award, 
given to some one with the same 
characteristics as a former English 
teacher, Norma Huey Uranek: sincerity, 
kindness, being oneself, doing the best 
one could. 


Glennon helps build a concrete base .or 
mastery of the English language, an im- 
portant goal for her students in their 
future careers. 


Asked how she felt about the recent 
Gallaudet issue about whether the 
school’s president should be hearing or 
deaf, she says ‘‘Deaf students need some 
one they can relate to, someone who 
knows their language and culture, and so- 
meone who understands deafness. Only 
a deaf president, and deaf teachers as 
well, can provide this. 


“The existence of a deaf president 
shows that deaf people are able to achieve 
high positions and make important deci- 
sions in fields such as education, for the 
benefit of deaf people.” 


Glennon expects and gets a lot from her 
students. “I really push my students to 
achieve their highest potential, she says 
“T have faith in them and I know they can 
succeed. My goal is to help them do just 
that. I love my work!” 

Her sincerity and conviction on her 
face. Her love and concern are two 
reasons her students agree that she is one 
of a kind. 


two worlds 


“When I was given the award, I could 
hear the applause. It was the loudest 
noise I heard all night. I must have done 
something right. I must have made some 
of those people feel good about 
themselves,” he says. 

Mr. Rogers, of public television fame, 
is a good friend of Ulanowsky’s, and has 
written to him many times. In turn, the 
NECC student has received much con- 
fidence from Rogers. His favorite quote 
of Rogers is, ‘“There is only one person in 
the whole world like you.”’ 

Ulanowsky believes deeply in that 
quote. “I believe that I can communicate. 
I want people to know this,’’ he says. © 

Ulanowsky wants to be a psychologist 
and work with a variety of people. He 
wants to help others overcome their 
disabilities, whether they be mental or 
physical, as he has overcome his own. 


His own major message is, “If we | 


remember that we all have the same feel-, 


ings, we can communicate with each other | 


without being afraid. He smiles and con- ' 


cludes, “I have a gift. That gift is love.’ 
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Tutoring program helps many 


Students work 
with each other 


By Simon Vangile 
Staff Reporter 


|: NECC’s Peer Tutor Program, 


students help fellow students under- 

stand the sometimes not so understan- 
dable lessons they may encounter in the 
classroom. 

The Program was started as a branch 
of the Academic Support Center in 1984 
by Penny Kelley, the founder. Kelley still 
heads up the program with help from 
Kathy Parker, and both usually seem to 
have their hands full. 

The program has flourishedover the 
past four years, Kelley says. ‘‘It’s grown 
into a fairly big activity. It’s almost four 
times the size it was when it was first 
founded. Fifty students make up the staff 
of tutors now when before there were on- 
yada, 

About 150 to 200 students need help 
compared to the 27 students who needed 
tutoring when the program first began. 

Kelley started the program because she 
believed that a student needs help beyond 
basic reading, writing, and math. The pro- 
gram is very flexible and is able to work 
around a student’s schedule. 

It also has an impressive track record. 
Ninety percent of the students that enter 
the program pass their class with a C or 
better. ‘It’s rewarding when they come 
in with that B, Kelley says with a smile. 
“We get nothing but satisfied 
customers.”’ The tutoring is offered free 
of charge to the student. 

If a student is having problems with 
his classwork, he should report to C-201 
and talk to the staff and fill out an 
application. 

The application is needed to match the 
student with a suitable tutor. It’s like a 
computer dating service, but instead of 
a date students get a tutor. Kelley and 
Parker both pride themselves in saying 
they have never turned down a student 
since the program began. 

Every subject is available in the pro- 

gram. If a student comes in for a subject, 
\but no no tutor is available for help, 


Lending a helping hand 
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PENNY KELLEY works with Sean McNiff, electrical engineering student. Students 
interested in working as tutors should contact Kelley in C-201. 


they’ll find one. Right now they are look- 
ing for a student with a B or better in 
Principles of Biology to help tutor. 

Kelley is always looking for students to 
become tutors. Pay is $4.75 to $5.00 an 
hour for experienced tutors. 

New tutors go through a five hour paid 
training lession an hour a day before they 
start. 


Jeff Saffie, Hennriette Becker, and 
Bob Cote are currently tutors in the pro- 
gram. Saffie was tutored last year and did 
so well he is now tutoring other students 
himself. 

Saffie tutors about seven hours a week, 


Captain Lemelin at 


By Kelly Caraccio 
Staff Reporter 


aptain Dick Lemelin, new head 
i security guard at NECC, sits at his 
desk smoking a cigarette and 
drinking a cup of coffee. He seems relaxed 
and comfortable with his new position. 

Taking over for Gino Matozzi, Lemelin 
has been working on campus for 13 
months. He was a bit surprised when this 
position was offered to him several 
months ago, but he said he is glad he took 
the opportunity. 

The kids are cooperative and friendly,” 
he says. ‘The staff and faculty are great. 
I’ve made a lot of friends, and I’m happy 
with it.” 

Lemelin, who was trained years ago 
in the Navy, came out of retirement to 
take this job. He now has 19 people work- 
ing under him. The force patrols the 
school and grounds 24 hours a day, 365 
days a year. 

Patrolling the school can be difficult at 
times and the staff tries to keep a high 
visibility. There are men on the grounds 
in uniform, as well as people in unmark- 
ed cars. The staff works hard and Lemelin 
says that NECC is well protected. 

Although there was a breaking and 
entering incident several weeks ago, the 
suspects are not NECC students. 

“Our problems are minor compared to 
larger schools,”’ he says. “If there are any 
major problems on campus, we will try to 
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DICK LEMELIN 


handle them ourselves. If it’s too much 
for us, we will call in the Massachusetts 
State Police or the Haverhill Police.” 
The security staff can give out tickets, 
but they generally rely on warnings. ‘“‘The 
kids here are very good,” he says. ‘“‘They 


about double the time most tutors put in. 
“T enjoy it. It’s a rewarding experience, ’ 
he says. One of the students says this 
about the program, ‘‘Being tutored 
helped me to survive Anatomy class.”’ 

Hennriette Becker, now retired, is a stu- 
dent with three semesters of Spanish 
under her belt. Becker is tutoring Spanish 
and loving it. Her student says, “The 
tutoring is really helping.”’ 

Tutor Bob Cote says, “I enjoy being a 
tutor. I get to meet new people and it’s 
also like a refresher course. It helps me 
remember what I’ve already learned.” 
His student says,‘‘ Bob has helped me a 
lot. I’d be worse off without the help.” 


ease with 


may try to get away with something once, 
but not usually twice,” he says. I’d say 
less than two percent of the students give 
security guards a problem.” 

The only change he has made in Matoz- 
zi's policies is doing away with the car- 
pool area. The area was not being used by 
many students, so it is now available 
parking to all. 

He is satisfied with the behavior of the 
students, and the only problem he has is 
with speeding. The campus speed limit is 
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Parker explained, ‘‘It seems to sink in 
a lot faster if another student explains it.” 


There are three ways the tutoring ses- 
sions are set up. The first is one on one, 
with student and tutor working together. 
The second is a small group that meets 
exclusively for Physiology and Introduc- 
tion to Personal Computers. The third is 
room C-211, strictly for Accounting I and 
Accounting II. 


The staff hours for room C-211 are 9 am 
to 1 pm, Monday thru Friday. Kelley and 
Parker are in room C-201 from 8:30 am 
to 2 pm. 


new job 


15 mph and many students exceed it. 
“Someone is going to get hurt badly, 
either faculty, staff or students. That’s 
what we don’t want so I wish the kids 
would slow down, watch their speed, and 
be courteous,” he says. 

“‘T also want students to apply for stu- 
dent parking stickers. That would be two 
good improvements. We want the 
students to enjoy this school. We try to 
cooperate with them, and in return we 
want their cooperation.” 


Competent psychotherapy for individuals, couples, and groups looking 
to improve their relationships and lives. Initial interview at no charge. 
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77 Coffin Street, West Newbury 363-5251 
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Lottery 


By Joan Coronis 
Guest Writer 


he short story, The Lottery, written 
by Shirley Jackson, could serve as 


a study in mass psychology. Under 
examination would be the inhabitants of 
a small farming village of roughly three 
hundred men, women and children. In a 
somewhat vague but contemporary set- 
ting, this community of seemingly normal 
citizens, performs a social “‘evil’’ in the 
guise of a social ‘“‘good”. This ancient 
practice of a human sacrifice seems out 
of place in the twentieth century. 

When Miss Jackson wrote this story in 
1948, she might have touched on a grow- 
ing phenomenon of our modern society, 
for in 1988, there seems to be daily human 
sacrifices for the good of someone’s socie- 
ty. Somewhere in the world there is public 
acceptance of abortion, death penalties, 
armed invasions, genocides, terrorism, 
nuclear bombs, and ignored starvation. 
Human sacrifice alone is not that shock- 
ing a concept to consider for a modern 
society. But harder for the reader to ac- 
cept is the idea that a civilized society 
could execute with such cool dispatch the 
stoning of one of its members in the belief 
that it would insure the harvest of its corn 

" crop. 

The reader can only speculate as to 
how the ritual got started. One theory 
could be that farmers, having limited con- 
trol over the success of their crops, prac- 
tice superstitious rituals as a coping 
strategy to help control the uncertainties. 
Of course, there is no way of justifying 
the premise. In terms of mass 
psychology, we can only examine why the 
lottery continues to exist generation after 
generation. As the farmers are a highly 
cohesive group intent on maintaining 
their superstition, success is dependent 
upon leadership, sharing a common goal, 
interacting, morality, unanimity and ear- 
ly indoctrination. The Lottery 
demonstrates that the villagers meet 
many of these criteria as they gather on 
that bizarre June morning between ten 
and noon. 

The success of a joint activity requires 
that the behavior of the people be organiz- 
ed and channeled towards common ends. 
Mr.Summers, who owns a coal company, 
is just that sort of organizer. He displays 
leadership when he conducts the lottery, 
as well as the other town programs, for 
he “‘had time and energy to devote to 
civic activities.’’ Conscientiously, he 
substitutes paper slips for the old wood 
chips used generations before. Painstak- 
ingly, he and Mr. Graves, the postmaster, 
prepare the slips of paper to be placed in 
the black box, which he locks in the of- 
fice safe overnight. He also compiles an 
alphabetical census of all heads of 
household in their village and the 
members of the families.“‘There was a 
proper swearing-in of Mr. Summers by 
the postmaster, as the official of the lot- 
tery,’’ and he handled the event 
democratically and skillfully. 

The villagers must share a common 
goal. Their fates must be linked making 
them interdependent. The farmers are all 
in the lottery together, sharing the same 
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belief and taking the same chances as the 
next family. There were no dissenters as 
they assembled in the square at ten 
o'clock. Voluntarily they came, as 
demonstrated by the late arrival of Mrs. 
Hutchinson who came “‘a-running’’ when 
she remembered what day it was. Mrs. 
Dunbar stood in for her husband as head 
of the household since he broke his leg. 
And they commonly performed a task 
that no individual could handle alone as 
they all participated in the stoning: men, 
women and children alike. 

Members of this community must 
believe unquestioningly in the inherent 
righteousness of their cause. Through the 
farmers’ matter-of-fact and cooperative 
attitudes, the reader senses a strong 
moral commitment to the ritual. The 
ritual is completely woven into the fabric 
of their society and its existence is as 
natural for them as any patriotic holiday 
might be for us. “‘Lottery in June, corn 
be heavy soon” was their old motto. The 
farmer feels that there is nothing moral- 
ly wrong in his giving up one member of 
his family for the benefit of the entire 
society. They believe that taking a chance 
on drought, famine and pestilence could 
throw their society backwards into the 
stone age. 

Villagers reciprocally influence one 
another’s attitudes, feelings and actions. 
Face-to-face contact facilitates their rela- 
tionships. They have much in common 
and as they meet in the square they 
solidify their relationships as the women 
gossip and the men speak of “planting 
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and rain, tractors and taxes.’’ Adverse in- 
formation might undermine the consen- 
sus and it is important that old man 
Warner takes advantage of his roles as 
elder to discourage talk about other 
towns giving up the lottery, “Pack of 
crazy fools nothing but trouble in 
that.”” For unanimity the community 
must believe that everyone is of one mind. 
Since every family shares in the payoff 
of a bountiful harvest, they honor their 
commitment and also willingly par- 
ticipate in the lottery, each taking the 
same chance of losing a family member. 
In this sense of unanimity, Mrs.Delacroix 
has to calmly remind Mrs. Hutchinson, 
“Be a good sport, Tessie.” Bill Hutchin- 
son told Tessie to shut up when she com- 
plained, ‘‘It isn’t fair.”” It is implied by 
old man Warner that in the old days it 
was almost an honor to be the one 
sacrificed as he states, ‘‘People ain’t what 
they use to be,’’ when he overhears a 
young friend say “I hope it’s not Nan- 
cy.’’Although seventy-seven year-old 
Warner might see a change, the reader 


Jackson’s study in 
mass psychology 


still feels a strong sense of duty; especial- 
ly when seeing the Hutchinson family all 
carrying on in the same spirit of a tradi- 
tion that they probably witnessed many 
times before. The mother, Tessie, was the 
only one balking about the fairness of it 
all 


The lottery was a part of the villager’s 
earliest childhood memories. Early indoc- 
trination, along with responsible adult 
role-models, would reinforce its accep- 
tance. The children were encouraged to 
participate, as well as to be used as a 
sacrifice. The young boys, being the first 
to arrive at the square on June 27th, 
gathered rocks and put them in piles or 
stuffed their pockets in readiness for the 
stoning. Even the twelve year-old girls, 
who are normally very sensitive and emo- 
tional, display complete composure as one 
of their classmate’s life hung in the 
balance of a brutal stoning. And little 
Davy Hutchinson, who picks his own slip 
of paper out of the black box is encourag- 
ed to participate in his mother’s stoning 
as he is handed a few pebbles. 

Even though shocking, a fictitious 
story describing a fictitious ritual can be 
even more bizarre if a thread of credibili- 
ty runs throughout. The thread of 
credibility in Miss Jackson’s story The 
Lottery is our knowledge of human 
behavior and mass psychology. In light 
of what Hilter accomplished during the 
thirties and forties, the unquestioning 
followings of the Mansons and the Jones, 
and when dealing with the human spirit, _ 
we know anything can happen.U 


Dangers found in conforming to group pressure 


By C. Thibodeau 
Guest Writer 


e all want to be part of a 
Af community to be accepted by 

our peers, to feel the approval of 
our church and civic leaders. The crowd 
is a secure place in which to be. There is 
strength in numbers. It’s an easy place 
in which to be. There is little, if any, in- 
dependent thinking required. However, 
the danger of a group lies in its confor- 
mity to one voice, one purpose, one cons- 
cience. This single-mindedness is often 


gained at the expense of the individual 
member’s inner sense of right and wrong. 
In Shirley Jackson’s “The Lottery,’’ the 
villagers’ conformity to the annual tradi- 
tion of the lottery is necessary in order 
to perpetuate that tradition. Although 
the lottery is a cruel, inhuman ritual, the 
determination of the village to conform 
to its age-old tradition forces decent peo- 
ple to deny what they know in their 
hearts to be right, obliges those who ques- 
tion its values to do so in silence, and 
compels even family members to turn 
against each other in cold brutality — all 
for the sake of the crowd. 


As Jackson describes the behavior of 
the village men, “‘They stood together, 
away from the pile of stones in the cor- 
ner, and their jokes were quiet and they 
smiled rather than laughed.” This is the 
profile of a sheepish group of men blind- 
ly following procedures which had been 
preordained. Strange — the way we get 
trapped in certain customs year after year 
participating without so much as a se- 
cond thought. If, in the deep recesses of 
our minds, we begin to wonder about its 
validity, we tend to stifle our doubts — 
as if the mere questioning is a betrayal 
of those persons who have gone before us 


faithfully believing in the righteousness 
of these customs. 

Even the mechanics involved in the 
preparation of the lottery required con- 
formity. When Mr. Summers requested 
help, “. . there was hesitation before 
Mr. Martin and his oldest son, Baxter, 
came forward to hold the box 
steady .”’ None of it was possible 
without cooperation at every level from 
every person. 

Surely, the villagers must have had 
their doubts about the necessity of this 


See-LOTTERY-page 13 
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sonnet critique wins award 


By Mathew McNichols 
Guest Writer 


“Holy Sonnet XIV’’, a poem by John 
Donne, is a prayer by the author to God. 
The poet beseeches God, asking him to 
make him and mold him — by breaking 
him. The apparent contradiction in the 
poet’s request is understandable when 
viewed in the light of seventeenth century 
(and even some modern) Christian think- 
ing: the ‘old man’ would be broken so that 
the ‘new man’ might emerge. ‘‘O’er- 
throw,”’ the poet prays, “that I may rise 
and stand.” “‘Your force, tobreak... / 
and make me new.”’ This desire for God 
to make the poet new evidences the fact 
that he understands his own separation 
from God. He likens himself to a town 
that has been usurped, Satan being the 
usurper. He labors for God to be his 
master. Although his soul is weak and 
enslaved by the devil, he still possesses 
the strength and the will to desire God. 
He is betrothed to God’s enemy, yet he 
prays: “Divorce me, untie, or break that 
knot . .” Finally, the paradox is clear: 
unless God imprisons him, he will not be 
free; unless God enthralls him, he will not 
know liberty; unless God ravishes him, he 


JOHN DONNE 


will not know what it is to be chaste. 
Donne’s use of the paradox is splen- 
did. His prayer is not merely a group of 
words echoed from some dusty 
catechism, but a sincere and well thought 
out supplication to God. He delivers his 


paradoxes often in monosyllabic verbs, 
adding to the rhetorical quality of the 
sonnet. Verbs are piled up in lines two, 
three, and four highlighting his requests. 
Again in lines eleven and twelve the pil- 
ing up of verbs adds dimension and 
highlight to the poet’s requests. Donne 
also employs the literary device of 
metaphor. Through out the poem an in- 
teresting and unusual metaphor prevails: 
he is the bride; God is the groom. This be- 
ing understood, the paradoxical reference 
to enthrall as a means of liberty, and 
ravish as a means of chastity is clarified. 
Finally, ‘‘Holy Sonnet XIV” 
demonstrates the freedom that the 
Italian sonnet affords. Rather than using 
the ordinary sestet for its last six lines, 
Donne ends the sonnet with a couplet, as 
would be expected in a Shakespearean 
sonnet. This flexibility has perhaps lent 
itself to the longevity the Italian sonnet 
has enjoyed. 


“Holy Sonnet” 
Batter my heart, three-personed God; for 
you 
As yet but knock, breathe, shine, and 
seek to mend; 
That I may rise and stand, o’erthrow me, 


“Donne's use 
of the paradox 


and bend 

Your force, to break, blow, burn, and 
make me new. 

I, like an usurped town, to another due, 
Labor to admit you, but oh, to no end, 
Reason, your viceroy in me, me should 
defend, 

But is captived, and proves weak or 
untrue. 

Yet dearly I love you, and would be lov- 
ed fain, 

But am betrothed unto your enemy: 
Divorce me, untie, or break that knot 
again, 

Take me to you, imprison me, for I 
Except you enthrall me, never shall be 
free, 

Nor ever chaste, except you ravish me. 


LOTTERY-from page 12 


yearly torment. Mr. and Mrs. Adams’ 
comment about other villages actually 
abandoning the lottery falls on deaf ears. 
For Old Man Warner the lottery is as 
essential as breathing. The notion of giv- 
ing it up is completely foreign to him. 
This is the problem with tradition - it 
becomes so routine, so ingrained in the 
lives of the people who are a part of it, 
that it becomes life itself. Old Man 
Warner had spent his entire life believing 
in the value of the lottery. He had pro- 
bably long ago surrendered all control to 
that belief. 


It is clear to me that the circumstances 
of the lottery offered great potential for 
change - a new and better direction for the 
village to follow. If only the Adams had 
spoken louder. If only they had spoken 
more often. Even though Old Man 
Warner was too set in his ways to listen, 
surely someone would have responded. 
How fragile an idea is! The very idea of 
questioning the lottery’s continuation 
needed to be discussed. Indeed, for the 
sake of human decency, it demanded to 
be challenged. But no one spoke loudly 
enough and long enough to put a stop to 


Composition II Awards 


Name Title 
Bennett, Meg 
Blackburn, J. 
Bretton, Renee 


Coronis, Joan 


“Scorn Versus Sympathy” 
““Mama Comes Alive’’ 
“Untitled”’ 

‘““A Study in Mass Psychology in 


‘The Lottery’”’ 


Dahn, Paul 
Darbyshire, E. 


“Born Again”’ 
‘“‘Childhood Passion vs. Adult 


Sexuality”’ 


Desruisseau, P. 
Drabik, Marc 
Duffy, Anne 
Forrest, Lisa 
I’ox, Patricia M. 
Guertin, June 


Ilagerty, Joan 
MeNichols, M. 
Ofria, Peggy 
Paulsen, Jan 


on Racism’? 
“Second Best”’ 
‘““4 Second Chance for True 


Picard, Kristine 
Putnam, P. 


“The Two-Sided Coin of Rebellion” 
“Untitled”’ 

“Untitled”’ 

“Sharon Old’s Childhood”’ 

“The Hero Within”’ 
“Characterization in ‘The Yellow 
Wallpaper 
“Spiritual Awakening” 

“Holy Sonnet XIV: John Donne”’ 
‘Love Is All You Need”’ 
‘“‘“Shakespeare’s Othello: A Statement 
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Happiness”’ 


Reed, Jennifer 
Roberge, Susan 
Smith, Kathy 
Teal, Lorna 
Thibodeau, C. 
Thompson, [rin 
Wojtach, Linda 
Young, Beth 


“Essay Analysis” 
“Overcoming A Weakness” 
‘‘Madmen or Heroes”’ 

“The Sailor’s Lap”’ 

“The Crucial Question”’ 

“My Experience of the Use of Force’’ 
“Untitled” 

‘Innocence At All Ages’ 


the outrage. One person, one couple, a 
small group, that’s all it would have 
taken. I can almost hear the sigh of relief 
from the villagers in denouncing the lot- 
tery as a thing of the past. The narrator 
tells us of the general sigh of relief from 
the crowd when they learned that the 
young Hutchinson boy’s slip of paper was 
blank. This is a desperate demonstration 
of a people who placed more importance 
on a ritual than on the life of a child. 

Family - the very word denotes feelings 
of security, safety, warmth, protection, 
love. This was no so when it came time 
for members of the ‘‘winning”’ family to 
pick their slips of paper from the black 
box. The lottery tore at the very heart of 
the family, turning mother against 
daughter, father against son, In Mrs.Hut- 
chinson’s pitiful effort to increase the 
odds against her, she suggests that her 
married daughter and the daughter’s hus- 
band be forced to draw. ““Make THEM 
take their chance!”’ she yells. This is a sad 
state of affairs. When the stoning begins, 
little Davy Hutchinson is handed pebbles 
to throw at his own mother. The very con- 
cept is staggering to anyone who 
espouses kindness and virtue. 

We can only speculate as to the effect 
this agonizing experience must have had 
on these families throughout their lives. 
Certainly its repercussions would have 
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been felt in every member, young and old 
alike, in terms of trust, responsibility, car- 
ing. Every positive value parents attempt 
to instill in their children would have been 
negated in that one annual event. Yet, the 
sanctity of the lottery had been protected, 
and its tradition continued without fail 
for generation. 

The most astonishing thing about this 
story is that Jackson depicts the people 
of the village in such a way that they 
could easily be the people of my town. Mr. 
Summers, a friendly, respected man of 
good reputation, could no doubt pass for 
the moderator at our town meetings. Mrs. 
Dunbar, who was called upon to stand in 
for Mr. Dunbar as head of their 
household, could be my neighbor whose 
husband is laid up with a bad back. Mrs. 
Hutchinson, a woman more interested in 
cleaning her home than attending a town 
assembly, could easily be me, finishing 
the dishes in my kitchen while my hus- 
band and children walk to the lottery 
ahead of me. 

Most alarming of all is the crucial, 
lingering question, ‘‘Would I have con- 
formed to this whole lottery business?” 
Would I also be simply one of the crowd, 
silently hoping it won’t be a child who 
draws the black mark this year? Certain- 
ly, I would have spoken out against such 
inhumanity! But would I? 


"Wanted" 

Spring Break Representative 
for Nat'l Tour Company. 
Great Benefits! Call Today! 
617) 784-2287 


IMPORTANT: 


C-Building elevator is for the use of people who 
have physical disabilities. 


All others please use the stairs. 


A body is a terrible thing to waste- 
if yours works, use it! 


A very sincere thanks on behalf of those who need to use this 


elevator. 


Office for Students with Disabilities 


508/ 374-3654 


Arts & Entertainment 


Top 


Notch 
Actors 


Get ready to open Oct. 28 


By Wendi Swenson 
Staff Reporter 


O ver the years, many people have attended Top 


Notch Theater productions, yet few know the ac- 
tors involved. 

More than 20 students in the Drama Club will act in 
The Night of January 16th, a comedy drama which 
promises to be both as unique and interesting as its cast 
and crew members. 

The lead roles in this play are played by Sheilagh 
Cruickshank and A. J. Sullivan. Both actors have been 
interested in drama for several years and have worked 
in a variety of different plays. 

When not acting, Cruickshank enjoys photography, 
drawing and modeling for a Boston-based magazine. In 
the future she plans to pursue an acting career, while 
modeling on the side. Sullivan is currently president of 
the Drama Club. : 

Scott Ippolito, who plays District Attorney Flint, 
began acting in musicals in the sixth grade. He most 
enjoys playing comedy roles and in the future, simply 
hopes to “‘be happy.” 

Ron Asadorian’s acting experience began slightly later 
in life. He started in the field his senior class play. 
Asadorian also enjoys movies, books and music. 

Theresia Moussa has great plans for her future, as she 


hopes to become an actress and director. She has acted 
in several plays and worked on different sets. In her free 
time, she enjoys volleyball, ping-pong and tennis. 

For Criminal Justice major Frank Bradley, acting has 
been a truly daring experience. Frank tried out for a 
senior class play on-a dare and found he really liked it. 
His favorite form of drama is comedy because he * en- 
joys making people laugh.” 

The role of Magda Svenson is played by Lynda Gar- 
rett, a Business Management major. Garrett has been 
involved in numerous productions since she first started 
acting in high school. She enjoys comedy roles but feels 
both drama and comedy ‘“‘present their own challenges 
and rewards.” 

Rachel Moffat, who plays the role of Mrs. Hutchins, 
is a Liberal Arts major. She enjoys comedy and in her 
spare time is interested in art. Moffat eventually hopes 
to become a lawyer. 

For Janine Paquette, acting has been a “‘life-long 
endeavor.” She has acted in several other plays and has 
even tried her hand in directing. Paquette enjoys draw- 
ing, photography, singing and mountain climbing. She 
hopes to become an actress. 

The role of Nancy Lee Faulkner is played by Karen 
Buckley, who has been interested in acting since she was 
five years old. In the past she has worked with makeup 
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SCOTT IPPOLITO, Karen Buckley and A.J. Sullivan get ready for the opening of 
“The Night of January 16th.” 


and in television. Faulkner plans to become a translator 
for the United Nations some day. 

Peggy Johns has also done makeup and set work in 
other productions. Although she was a Theatre Arts ma- 
jor at Salem State for one semester, this is her first ac- 
ting experience. Johns’ hobbies include reading, bike 
riding and concerts. She plans to continue her education 
in nursing. 

Liberal Arts major Jessi Clougherty, just recently 
decided to give acting a try. In her free time, she plays 
the piano and competes in singing. She hopes to attend 
the University of Lowell and major in theatre. 

Charlene Maguire has been interested in drama since 
high school. She not only acts but has also worked on 
sets. Maguire also enjoys playing the guitar, singing and 
is very interested in art. She plans on becoming an 
illustrator. 

Tom Nevils is majoring in Interpreter Training and 
hopes to become an interpreter and possibly a teacher. 
Nevils began acting after seeing a high school play. In 
his free time, when not acting, he likes to swim, hike and 
read science fiction. 

Gary Lynch has also worked in several different plays. 
on the set crew and as stage manager. When not work- 
ing on a production, Lynch enjoys music, sings, 
coaching and teaching. 
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MIKE METHENY 


Jazz man hits NECC campus 


By Chuck Trombly 
Staff Reporter 


ag he third performance in the Creative 


Arts Series had Mike Metheny 
leading one of New England’s ~ 
outstanding jazz ensembles in a Friday 
night concert at the Bentley Library. 

The four piece band played to an in- 
timate gathering of about 100 people 
which made up in enthusiasm what it 
lacked in size. 

The Mike Metheny Quartet opened the 
show with an original composition entitl- 
ed Day In, Night Out which combines 
Mike’s talents as a flugelhornist extraor- 
dinaire and as a Steiner EVI man. 

The EVI (electronic valve instrument), 


‘a breath-activated instrument capable of 


seven octaves, is employed by Metheny 
about one third of the time. 

The quartet followed with Segment, a 
Charlie Parker classic, featuring an ex- 
cellent bass solo performed by Marshall 
Wood. 

All four members of the ensemble are 
based in New England; Wood on bass; 
Bob Sevine; on drums, Brad Hatfield on 
piano and keyboard, and of course, 
Metheny a Somerville resident. 

Metheny was born and raised in Lee’s 
Summit, Missouri, along with his older 
brother, Pat. When Pat decided to come 
east to attend Berklee,(The Boston music 
school) he coaxed Mike to attend also. 

Since then, both have become brilliant 
jazz musicians. Pat, one of jazz music’s 
most respected guitar players, has work- 
ed with such greats as David Bowie and 
Ornette Coleman. 

While introducing the band, Mike 
described himself as being ‘‘Pat 
Metheny’s evil twin.’’ But when the sub- 
ject of his successful sibling comes up, he 
gives Pat full credit and explains the dif- 
ferences in their styles of jazz. 

In a recent interview with Kenneth 


MIKE METHENY’S jazz quartet gets together for a reception in the Student Center 


after their concert. 


LaFave of The Kansas City Star, Mike 
stated that his music is much more “‘in- 
timate and main-stream jazz oriented” 
whereas Pat’s is a more ‘‘electric, well- 
developed presentation.” 

Mike’s band played two sets, mixing 
originals with covers. During the show, 
he complimented his brother and per- 
formed one of Pat’s compositions, Pat’s 
Blues. 

One of the high points of the evening 
was a rendition of Freddie Hubbard’s 
Straight Life , which is brilliantly done on 
Mike’s latest album, Kaleidoscope. 
Straight Life, with its jumpy beat and 
moving rhythms, brought the crowd to 
its feet as the show drew to a close. 

Most of the originals were from 


Kaleidoscope, which has topped both the ~ 


Cashbox and R&R jazz charts. Such com- 
positions as Three Point Play (which 
Mike introduced as a tribute to the 
Boston Celtics) and Incognito (written by 
keyboard wizzard Brad Hatfield) found 
their way into the show, which was a hit 


from the start. 

All of the musiciansseemed to enjoy 
themselves during the concert, and were 
very pleasant during intermission and 
after the show, obliging people with 
autographs and answering questions 
about the instruments they played. 

Mike closed the evening by thanking 
those present for being a “well mannered, 
attentive audience’’ and contrasted the 
quiet library atmosphere with the noisy, 
busy environments of the “joints” in 
which they usually play. 


Arts & Entertainment 
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Banjo man 
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HARVEY REID, winner of the National Guitarpicking Award, tries his hand at ban- 
jo playing during a recent NECC concert. 


Arts 
Briefs 


Mary Sapienza: 
“Exhibit of Recent 
Works” 


October 4-28, 1988 — 1-4 p.m. 
Bentley Library 

Canadian native and recent resident of 
Salem, N.H., artist Mary Sapienza will 
exhibit her works using pastels, acrylics 
and watercolors. A mother of four who 
began to develop an interest in painting 
15 years ago with a special interest course 
at the Lawrence YMCA, Ms. Sapienzais 
a member of the Haverhill, Newburyport 
and Salem Art Association and recipient 
of several awards for her work. 

Artist’s reception is on Sunday, Oct. 
16. 1-4 p.m. 


Evening of James Taylor 


Thursday, October 13 — 7:30 p.m. 
Student Center Lounge 
Encore performance by Dave Binder. 
His resemblance to James Taylor is 
remarkable. 


“Night of January 16th” 


Friday and Saturday, October 28 and 29 
Friday and Saturday, November 4 and 5 
8 p.m. — Top Notch Theatre 

Artistic Director Susan Sanders directs 
this production of this work by Ayn 
Rand, the famous Russian-born novelist 
and staunch defender of capitalism. 


t 


Photojournalist Carl Russo 


Monday, October 17 — 11-12 Noon 
Bentley Library 
Carl Russo, photographer for the 
Lawrence Eagle-Tribune will lecture on 
his work as it relates to the career of 
photo journalism. 


Ruthanne Arbeit Exhibit 
November 7-30, 1988 
Bentley Library 

Since 1963, Ruthanne Arbeit’s artwork 
has been successfully exhibited in 
galleries throughout New England and 
New York City. The colorful intensity and 
dream-like images of her paintings often 
leave the viewer with a sense of having 
actually experienced her inner vision of 
having entered her private world. 

This exhibit will feature Mr. Arbeit’s 
concentration on painting, using acrylics 
and watercolors, along with a selection of 
her sculptures, Artist’s reception is Sun- 
day, Nov. 20 — 1-4 p.m. 


Guitarist John Tavano 


Friday, November 18 — 8 p.m. 
Bentley Library 
Classical Guitarist John Tavano will 
perform works by Villa-Lobos, Ponce, 
Brouwer and Barrios. 


Lecture-Demonstration 


Monday, November 14 — 11-12:30 p.m. 
Bentley Library 

Guitarist Tavano, accompanied by 
Herbert Clancey, luthier and maker of in- 
struments, will discuss the art of guitar 
building, the art of guitar playing, and the 
relationship between the instrument and 
the performer. 


“The Winter Holidays” 
Andovers’ Artists Guild 
Multimedia Exhibit 
December 5, 1988 — January 6, 1989 

The Andovers’ Artists Guild brings us 
this festive holiday past, and visions for 
the future. This multimedia exhibit will 
highlight the talents of many of the An- 
dovers’ Artists Guild members from 
across the Merrimack Valley. Artist’s 
Reception, Sunday, Dec. 11, 1-4 p.m. 


Student Dance Performance 
Friday, Saturday, December 9 and 10 
8 p.m. — Physical Education Building 
Artistic Director: Elaine Mawhinney. 
This performance will feature works by 
students in the dance program as well as 


works choreographed for the Still Point 


Dance Company. 


Guitarist likes 
country tunes 


By Michael Moriarty 
Arts Editor 


T= who were able to catch the 


recent show by Portsmouth, New 

Hampshire’s Harvey Reid held at 
the NECC Amphitheatre were not 
disappointed. 

Reid was bom in California in 1954. He 
was first introduced to music at the age 
of 14 when he got his first guitar. He 
spent many of his early years playing as 
a street musician, and strumming around 
Adelphi, MD. He has been based in Port- 
smouth since 1979. 

Reid has many musical influences like 
Bob Dylan, Paul Simon, Doc Watson, Leo 
Kottke and Woody Guthrie, to name a 
few. 

He listens to Scottish and Celtic 
music, Dire Straits and Tim Buk III. He 
does not not like or listen to what he calls 
corporate rock. 

He bases his songs heavily upon fine in- 
strumental and lyrical music. His albums 
and performances contain a mixture of 
different types of music.ranging from 
Scottish and folk, to classical, bluegrass 
and country tunes. 

Reid also likes what he refers to as “‘real 
or good honest music.” 

Reid’s show did connect with many. 
When watching the National Guitarpick- 
ing Award winner play, it is hard to 
believe that he has never had any formal 
guitar instruction, and only plays by ear. 

Playing both his six and twelve string 
guitars, a mandolin, an autoharp, and a 
banjo to perfection, he explained,‘‘My in- 
strument playing was of gradual escala- 
tion. It took a lot of time.” 

During his show, many stood in awe at 


a Se eames 


M. LeBoeuf photo 
HARVEY REID, guitar player 


what they were watching. Ballads such 
as The Lakes of Pontchartrain, and The 
Minstrel’s Dream aka Eddie Van Halen 
took Mushrooms and Went to 
Stonehenge, were definite crowd pleasers. 
He also played the autoharp and banjo to 
a number of very entertaining songs. 

This very kind and friendly minstrel 
believes that the resurgence of acoustic 
music has made college shows possible as 
well as popular once again. He hopes to 
be back soon. Anyone who missed the 
show can see him at Keene State on Oc- 
tober 21. 


Greece is one of many countries available to foreign study students this 
Spring. Contact Usha Sellars for details. 


GO FOR IT?! 


A SEMESTER OR A YEAR OVERSEAS 
YES... BE PART OF AN NECC GROUP STUDYING 
AND LIVING ABROAD 


a FINANCIAL AID 
= MODEST COST 


=» ALL ARRANGEMENTS MADE 


U.S. students from 2 & 4 year institutions across the country. 


Colombia 
England 
Italy 
Spain 


China 
Ecuador 
Iceland 
Scotland 


Greece 
France 
Mexico 
Sweden 


Denmark 
Germany 
Portugal 
Switzerland 


Additional sites under consideration 
Primarily: Liberal Arts-Business students and others welcome. 
Usha Sellers 
Rm. C-392 Telephone 374-3969 
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Amnesty 


World tour tries to help 
prisoners of conscience 


By Chuck Trombly 
Staff Writer 


mnesty International is currently 
A senses a world-wide tour to 

celebrate the 40th anniversary of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, drawn up after World War II by 
the United Nations. 

A non-profit organization which works 
for the recognition of human rights, its 
main goal is to obtain release of all peo- 
ple detained anywhere for their beliefs, 
color, sex, ethnic origin, language or 
religion, provided they have not used 
violence. These detainees are known as 
“‘prisioners of conscience.” 

A world-wide movement, “‘Amnesty” 
acts on the conviction that governments 
must not deny individuals their basic 
human rights. 

The tour, called Human Rights Now!, 
was organized to draw attention to the 
Amnesty International organization, and 
specifically to inform people about the 
deprivation of human rights around the 
world. 

The six week long extravaganza, when 
completed, will have played in over 15 
countries before audiences in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and the Americas. Artists 
Bruce Springsteen, Sting, Peter Gabriel, 
Tracy Chapman and Youssou N’Dour are 
headlining the tour which began in 
September at London’s Wembly 
Stadium. 


Just as the other shows have done, the 
London concert opened with a bang as the 
five main artists took the stage together 
for an a cappela rendition of Bob Marley’s 
classic anthem for freedom, Get Up, 
Stand Up. 

The song served as an introduction 
and set the mood for the remainder of the 
concert. Senegalese singer N’Dour follow- 
ed with a set, accompanied by his six 
piece band. He performed for about 30 
minutes, and his set included his tribute 
to the imprisoned South African activist, 
Nelson Mandela. 

American Tracy Chapman, with her 
acoustic guitar, was up next. Though 
originally from Cleveland, Chapman star- 
red as a Boston street musician while at- 
tending Tufts University. Since then, she 
has had a number one record, a hit single, 
and has just completed her first solo tour 
of the country. 

Having played mostly in small clubs, 
she was certainly not accustomed to the 
crowd of over 72,000 which turned out for 
the Wembly concert, but a confident 
Champan performed well and seemed to 
mesmerize the crowd with songs of 
understanding and social awareness. 


When Amnesty’s International Con- 
spiracy of Hope Tour reached a successful 
conclusion in 1986, talk began immediate- 
ly about conducting a world tour at some 
time in the future. One of the first to ex- 
press an interest in this was Gabriel. 


On Monday, November 7 WBCN's Charles Laquidara 
!will be here at Northern Essex Community College at 
11:30 AM in lecture hall" A" of the Liberal Arts Building. 
Admission for NECC students witha current I.D. is free. | 
Without an LD. it's $5.00. Students from area colleges 
with a current student I.D, will be admitted for $3.00. 
And in support of WBCN's quest to help the fight 
against Apartheid, if you surrender a Shell Credit Card 
at the door they'll pay you the price of admission. 


Ask Charles 


a Question! 


Print your question in the box below. Tear out and 
return to Sue Smulski in Student Activities. The ques- 
tion will be typed on cards and given to Charles just 
before the show. All questions submitted will be on a 


card. 


Ge Pe ekg ELD AEN 1 HRP SAE AT ST RATED 


Return form to Sue Smulski in Student Activities, F-113 


Ask Charles a question! 
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AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL'S concert 


A long-time Amnesty supporter, 
Gabriel is perhaps the most politically 
outspoken performer on the bill; the 
talented musician is able to entertain the 
audience while at the same time 
educating them about and getting them 
involved in world problems. 

Using rock ’n roll music, which he calls 
“the first language of the world,”’ Gabriel 
addresses such issues as political oppres- 
sion, apartheid, and religious persecution. 

Featuring such numbers as Biko, 
Sledgehammer, Games Without Fron- 
tiers, his performances are full of energy 
and intensity, but more importantly, he 
is able to grasp the minds of the audience 
and inform them of what is happening in 
other parts of the world. 

Sting, who also took part in the 1986 
tour, interrupted his own world tour to 
join and play a major part in the 1988 
Amnesty Tour. He opened his set with If 
You Love Someone, Set Them Free, a 
song which he wrote and dedicated to all 
unlawfully detained prisoners around the 
world. Along with his band, Sting played 
an emotional set, combining songs of 
political protest with meaningful ballads 
which together brought home the 
message of Amnesty International. 

By far the biggest attraction of the tour 
has been ‘“The Boss.” Everywhere from 
London to Budapest, fans cannot miss 


ARE YOU A CULTURAL PERSON? 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN EXPAND- 
ING YOUR HORIZONS? 


The International Club of NECC is an organization 
whose goal is to expose the college community to the 
cultures of the world, and to raise awareness about 
global ideas and attitudes at large. 


We are having a meeting on 
Monday Oct. 17 at 12:00 Rm C-119 


Advisor Blair De St. Croix will be there to answer 
questions. 


Brian Burris illustration 
tour is trying to enlighten the world. 


the chance to see Springsteen at work, 
and work he does! 

Used to performing on his own tours 
for up to three hours, Springsteen has 
been forced to compress his performance 
into a one hour show. Being the great per- 
former that he is, Springsteen still 
manages to put all he can into it, perfor- 
ming traditional show stoppers along 
with a few surprises, including a duet 
with Sting. 

To demonstrate his new found but 
sincere commitment to Amnesty Interna- 
tional, Springsteen and his E Street Band 
have released a four song L.P., Chimes of 
Freedom, the proceeds from which will be 
donated to Amnesty International USA. 
This album was recorded during his most 
recent tour, and is a collector’s item for 
his fans. 


Included on Chimes of Freedom is the 
Bob Dylan song of the same name. This 
number is the last song on the Amnesty 
tour program, and all of the performers 
join in to create a truly moving rendition 
of Dylan’s song of protest. 


Anyone interested in obtaining more in- 
formation about Amnesty International 
can write to: 

Amnesty International USA 
P.O. Box 37137 
Washington, D.C. 20013 
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Bon Jovi does it better 
with new hit rock album 


By Amy Schelfhaudt 
Staff Reporter 


Bon Jovi 
New Jersey 
Polygram 

Bon Jovi’s new LP, New Jersey, is 
definitely a step up. With their first hit, 
Bad Medicine, climbing up the charts, it 
is already taking us for a wild ride. 

With help from MTV and national radio 
stations, New Jersey is already leaving 
their previous album, Slippery When 
Wet, in the dust. This record just shows 
that the bad boys from New Jersey still 
have it in them after four albums to con- 
tinue to produce new hits. 

The long haired rockers will be kick- 
ing off their North American tour in ear- 
ly February. Slippery When Wet was an 
invitation to get closer to the band, but 
New Jersey is as rockin’ as a New Year’s 
Eve bash! 


Cocktail 
Cocktail 
Electra 

The soundtrack from the motion pic- 
ture Cocktail is a crowd pleaser. With 
such recording artists as The Fabulous 
Thunder Birds with Powerful Stuff, Bob- 
by McFerrin with Don’t Worry, Be Hap- 
py, the Beach Boys with Kokomo and Lit- 
tle Richards’ Tutti Frutti, music listeners 
can be definitely guaranteed to hear more 
hits coming off of this LP. The sound- 
track is already making waves as it is 
number 12 on the record store charts and 
is hoping to move up. 

Store managers are finding it hard to 
keep it on the shelves because it is one of 
the most popular albums in music stores 
today. Although UB40’s hit, Red, Red 
Wine, was popular years ago, it is once 
again on the charts with thanks to the 
motion picture Cocktail! This LP is 
definitely worth the time and effort to go 
out and purchase. 


Anthrax 
State of Euphoria 
Island 

It has been a while since Anthrax has 
come out with another LP. Until recent- 
ly, they hit fans with their most recent 
album, State of Euphoria, which is 
everything one would expect from the 
thrash metalists. 

This album brings the King of Thrash 
to the top with such powerful tunes as Be 
All End All and Who Cares Wins. The 
album also features a free limited edition 
Anthrax hologram. 
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Record 
Reviews 


If the group continues the way they 
are going, they will have no problem 
achieving their dream of being the best 
thrash metalists ever. 

Anyone who loves speed metal should 
go out and get this record. It’s a winner. 
Cinderella 
Long Cold Winter 
Polygram 

Cinderellas’ follow up LP to the suc- 
cessful album, Night Songs, is called 
Long Cold Winter. This album has turn- 
ed towards a rocking blues type of music 
which was well constructed and thought 
out. 

The group gave full attention to such 
songs as Gypsy Road, Coming Home, and 
Don’t Know What You Got. 

The new album will hopefully be more 
successful than their previous ones. Long 
Cold Winter deserves a definite eight and 
a half on a scale of one to ten. 

Coming up in the next issue of The 
Observer will be reviews of Ozzy 
Osbourne’s latest, UB40’s most recent 
and if the record companies get their act 
together, a review from U2’s Desire. 


Kidnapping 


‘Patty Hearst’ informs, 


but fails to 


By Stan Grenier 
Staff Reporter 


F ican years after the famous 


kiddnapping of millionaire heiress 

Patty Hearst, a film has come along 
which is based on Hearst’s own account 
of her ordeal. 

In Patty Hearst , director Paul 
Schrader (Hardcore, American Gigolo, 
Light of Day) uses Nicholas Kazan’s 
screenplay (adapted from Hearst’s book, 
Every Secret Thing), to create a dark and 
oppressive vision of one of the most con- 
troversial events of the 1970’s. 

The film opens as Hearst, played ex- 
traordinarily well by newcomer Natasha 
Richardson, is abducted by a revolu- 
tionary group called the Symbionese 
Liberation Army (SLA). 

She is kept blindfolded in a closet for 
three months where she is subjected to 
a constant barrage of rhetoric about the 
evils of capitalism and the revolution 
which must take place. 

Hearst, after suffering repeated rap- 
ings and brainwashing techniques, even- 
tually joins the group and becomes a par- 
ticipant in terrorist activities. 

Schrader directs the closet scenes with 
a brutal coldness. The imagery is dark 
and claustrophobic (Bojan Bazelli’s 
cinematography deserves much credit) 
with the terrorists screaming their dogma 
through the closed closet door. The 
viewer doesn’t see the SLA members’ 
faces, only distorted images, until 
Hearst’s blindfold is removed. 

Natasha Richardson gives a great per- 
formance as a woman who loses her iden- 
tity. She conveys a vulnerability and ter- 


entertain 


Film 
Review 


ror which turns into a cold cynicism. She 
is a standout. 

Hearst’s subsequent capture by the 
FBI and her conviction is what closes the 
film. Her life before the kidnapping and 
after the trial is never shown. 

It seems this omission of Hearst’s 
background and the effects on her life 
after the trial is a deliberate attempt by 
Schrader and Kazan to be as focused as 
possible. The story never shifts from the 
captors and their hostage. 

It is this quality about the film which 
makes Patty Hearst seem more like a 
documentary than a drama. The viewer 
is detached and Schrader never makes it 
clear whether or not Hearst was 
brainwashed. 

Kazan’s screenplay leaves no room for 
the viewer to know Patty Hearst, only 
what happened to her. Lacking this em- 
pathy for Hearst, the film loses its poten- 
tial to be a gut-wrenching account of an 
historical event. 

All in all, Patty Hearst is not entertain- 
ing as much as it is informative. It seems 
voyeuristic to watch such personal in- 
cidents in Hearst’s life while we are 
detached from caring. 

If the film had given some insight in- 
to who Patty Hearst was before the ab- 
duction, viewers could come away witha 
better understanding of her ordeal and 
better identification with her as a victim. 


Preview to U2’s latest 
features ‘Desire’ lyrics 


By Kristen Schontag 
Staff Reporter 


attle and Hum, U2’s first album 
R since The Joshua Tree in 1987, will 


soon be released. The double album 
contains five or six live versions of U2 
classics taken from their past concerts, 
and a remake of Jimmy Hendrix’s All 
Along The Watch Tower. 

U2 already has two singles out, Desire 
and Hallelujah Here She Comes, to give 
fans an idea of what to expect. MTV is 
running a Desire video that was filmed on 
the streets of L.A., much like the J Still 
Haven’t Found What I’m Looking For 
video. 

Desire, with its rolling electric guitar 
and fast paced lyrics, is a bit surprising. 
Bono’s voice has never been stronger or 
the beat more riveting. The song, a state- 
ment about power and greed, features 
such lines as: 

“2 over the counter with a 
shotgun soon everybody’s got one 


Other lyrics are even more descriptive 

and they pack a powerful message: 
“Oh sister, I can let ya go, like a 
bitch that’s stealin’ hearts in a 
travelin’ show. For the love of 
money, money, money...” 

It’s definitely U2 with a message and 
meaning, but it’s also an expansion of the 
“U2 sound.” 

Hallalujah Here She Comes, is a more 
mellow love oriented song, featuring ad- 
ditional vocals by Billy Preston. The 
sound is almost country based, but sweet 
like the blues. A Hammond organ and 
tambourine quietly beating move the 
words along: 

“TI see ya dressed in black, I guess 
I’m not coming back. Hallelujah 
(echo), here she comes. Born and 
raised in the wrong side of town, 


Music 
Preview 


you get so high you can’t come 
down. I get high, high, high on 
love.” 

The two singles are also part of the 
forthcoming Paramount Motion Picture, 
Rattle and Hum, opening on November 
4. A film about U2 capturing the hearts 
of America, the movie is a collection of 
clips, concerts, recording sessions, and in- 
terviews, covering U2 as they toured the 
United States. 

Both the album and film should be ex- 
cellent. The sound may be a little new, but 
it’s still U2. 
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“Incoming Messages” 


K. Alfeiri photos 


KAREN IODICE plays Linda in this play, one of three romantic comedies perform- 


ed recently by the Menagerie Theatre. 


ACTORS FROM th 


from ‘‘Two Plus Two is Four.” 
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ESTHER JAKO, Sharon lodice, Bruce Anderson and Kevin Michael Smith in a scene 


Menagerie Theatre include (front row) Esther Jako, Bruce 
Anderson, director Mariela Lopez-Ponce, Sharon lodice and Kevin Michael Smith. 


Rounding out the cast are Patrick Cote, playwright Mary Jane Gillespie and Paul 


DiMilla. 


One act plays are a smash hit 


By Jacqui Young 
Staff Reporter 


T: music begins, the lights fade, 


Sharon and Patrick approach the 
stage for what turned out to be an 
unusual night of romantic comedy. 

The Menagerie Theater, a local group, 
performed at NECC’s Top Notch Theater 
recently. The performance, Two Plus Two 
Is Four, consisted of three one act plays. 
This theater group and play are full of life 
and energy. Both the playwright and ac- 
tors know how to make a crowd laugh. 

The first of the three plays, Incoming 
Messages, stars Sharon Iodice (as Linda) 
and Patrick Cote (as Jim). The scene is set 
with Linda sitting on the couch talking 
to her spider plant named Pee Wee while 
Jim sits at his desk at the office. 

Jim calls up Linda and asks her if she 
would like to go out sometime, talking in- 
to her answering machine. After listening 
to the message Linda calls him back, on- 
ly this time she talks into his answering 
machine. 

This continues throughout the play 
with neither Jim or Linda talking with 
each other directly. They do go out 
together only the audience does not see it. 

The story comes to a close when Linda 
forgets about one of their dates. She calls 
Jim to apologize several times and then 
gives up. After two years the phone rings 
and their conflict is resolved for good. 

Rematch, the second play in a series of 
three, deals with a man named David, 
played by Esther Tako and a woman, 
Karen, played by Paula D’Imilla, who 
suddenly run into each other after ten 
years. 

David is in the park when Karen ap- 
proaches him. They seem really happy to 
see each other, and they get along very 
well. As the story progresses David and 
Karen develop a serious relationship and 
they live together. 


Karen turns the pace around and 
becomes serious. She asks David why he 
was crying at the restaurant the last time 
they saw each other. David cracks some 
jokes and tries to change the subject, but 
Karen persists and says David has to tell 
her because ever since she got her ap- 
pendex out she can’t remember much. 
This line was a showstopper. 

David softens up and tells Karen she 
was crying because she was sick of 
everything that he does wrong. She just 
gives up on him. They say their good-byes 
for a second and last time. 

Two Plus Two Is Four, the last of the 
three, is the longest, but the best. 

Janis, played by Paula D’Imilla, sits in 
the easy chair reading National 
Geographic, waiting for her husband 
Rick, played by Bruce Anderson, to come 
home. 


CAN YoU 
PICTURE 
YOUR WORK 


‘VN PRINT? 


Showcase your 
PROSE, POETRY, 
ART and PHOTOS 

i 


PARNASSUS 


An INTRA-ARTS 
MAGAZINE 


Submit by: 
OCTOBER 31 


Room C-360 or C-347 


Drame 
Review 


Rick really breaks the ice in this play 
with his impression of a big cowardly lion 
attacking his prey, Janis. The couple are 
animal freaks. They have animals of all 
kinds scattered all over the house. 

Getting a little upset, Janis tells Rick 
to stop because Chuckie, her younger 
brother is coming over. Rick sulks 
because Janis has forgotten about their 
first anniversary. 

When Chuckie arrives, he is with a girl, 


HORIZONS 


THE SEACOAST'S FIRST 
LASER LIGHT SHOW 
25' VIDEO SCREEN 


"Areas Newest & Hottest Dance Club" 
Thursday's Ladies Night 
No Cover For Ladies 


Friday Night College Singles Party 
Half Price with Student |.D. 


Open Thursday thru Saturday 
Doors Open at 8:00PM 
Exit 53 Off 495 - Broad Street 
Proper Dress Required 


a shock to Rick and Janis because as far 
as Janis is concerned Chuckie is 
somewhat of a nerd. Lisa, Chuckie’s 
girlfriend, played by Iodice, is beautiful. 
Janice is happy for Chuckie, but Rick 
mysteriously freezes. 


Rick and Lisa, to nobody’s knowledge 
but their own, had a relationship before 
each of them met someone else. The at- 
mosphere was touchy, Rick says, “Janis 
there is something I must tell you.” Lisa 
does the same with Chuck. 


There is silence for awhile then anger 
but eventually there is love and everyone 
agrees that family love is important. 

Chuck and Lisa leave and Karen and 
Rick proceed to the bedroom to begin 
their anniversary. 


Puppets scare, 


delight 


By Susan Newton 
Staff Reporter 


Piss: Projects, a Connecticut-based 


touring company, performed 

Hansel and Gretel at NECC’s 
Haverhill campus for part of the Fall 
Creative Arts Series. 

The puppeteers recreated a musical 
version of the famous fairy tale by the 
brothers Grimm using large, colorful 
marionettes. The young audience was ab- 
sorbed as they followed the adventures 
of Hansel and Gretel. 

To start, brother and sister set off into 
the woods to pick berries for their mother. 
Deep in the woods they find a house made 
of gingerbread and candy. 

As they nibble on the house, a faint 
eerie voice is heard saying, “Nibble, nib- 
ble like a mouse. Who is nibbling on my 
house?” Unbeknownst to Hansel and 
Gretel, the owner of the house is a wick- 
ed witch who turns little boys and girls 
into gingerbread. 

The audience reacted with surprise 
and fright when the ugly, green witch 
finally shows her face. One five year old 
girl’s startled expression was typical of 
the other children in the audience. She 
decided to watch the rest of the perfor- 
mance from the safety of her mother’s 
lap. 

One scene had the witch flying through 
the air on her broomstick while a strobe 
light flashed on her. Squeals of glee mix- 
ed with fright could be heard throughout 


kiddies 


the theater as the children in the audience 
sat captivated. 

This scene may have been too scary 
for younger children, as several of them 
started crying. All tears quickly stopped 
and a loud cheer erupted when Gretel 
pushed the witch into the oven and 
Hansel and Gretel were reunited with 
their parents. 

The marionettes, made of plaster ban- 
dage over a clay mold, were constructed 
by the Puppet Projects performers, as 


were the costumes and makeup. All of the 
marionettes’ voices were taped in a sound 
studio and the tape was played back dur- 
ing the show. 

This talented group presents a varie- 
ty of children’s stories, including Pinoc- 
chio and Peter Pan. They perform about 
300 shows a year, touring up and down 
the East Coast. 

It was an entertaining and enjoyable 
performance. The marionettes were 
beautifully crafted and the voices were 


an illustrated lecture by 


JEAN KILBOURNE 


"Jean Kilbourne is a remarkably 


American mores." 


-Jerzy Kosinski 
Novelist and Educator 


ai 


“HANSEL AND GRETEL,” a Puppets Project production. 


richly animated. 

All the children loved the show. My 
daughter thought the show was 
“fabulous” and talked about it for days. 

Consider the age of a child taken to 
the performance, however, as some of the 


file photo 


scenes were a bit too frightening for very 
young children. All in all, a Puppet Pro- 
jects performance is highly recommend- 
ed. Parents and children were treated to 
a special, professional show free of 
charge. 


New novel tries to find 
answer to old question 


By Carrie N. Davis 
Staff Reporter 


Louis L’Amour, one of the world’s best 
storytellers, now takes his readers beyond 
the laws of nature into a world of danger 
and mysterious adventure in The 
Haunted Mesa. 

Inspiration for this book comes from a 
question which has baffled historians for 
years: the sudden disappearance of a race 
of cliff dwelling Indians called the 
Anasazi in the Southwestern United 
States. 


It all starts when Mike Raglan, a 
renowned investigator receives a 
desperate letter from an old friend. 
Raglan arrives at the desert plateau and 
is slowly caught up in a world of mystery 
and violence, where he ultimately learns 
the truth about the Anasazi. 

With his extensive knowledge of the 
Southwest and Indian lore, L’ Amour has 
written a spine tingling adventure that 
takes readers across frontiers they have 
never before experienced. It is highly 
recommended for new and old fans of one 
of the best western writers. 


Wed. Oct. 19, 3:00PM & 8:00PM 
Library Conference Center 


Sponsored by 
Student Activities 
and 


The Office for Staff Development 


In this is dynamic slide presentation , Dr Jean Kilbourne, nationally known media 
critic and lecturer, educates her audience not only about alcohol advertising but 
also about media censorship on behalf of the alcohol industry and the special issues 
of alcoholics, young people, college students, women, minorities, and the children 


of alcoholics. 


The award-winning films "Killing Us Softly" and "Calling the Shots" are based on 
Jean Kilbourne's lectures. She has been a finalist every year for the Lecturer of the 
Year award from the National Association for Campus Activities. 


"Jean Kilbourne is a remarkably 
insightful critic and researcher of 


American mores." 


-Jerzy Kosinski 
Novelist and Educator 


"Jean Kilbourne's thorough analysis of the 
subtly seductive advertising the alcohol 


industry enploys to entice consumers is 

riveting! It is laced with humor.and light 

touches. Nevertheless she never lets you. 

forget that millions are spent to lure : 

alcohol users and abusers to 'Drink, drink, drink." 


-Martha B. Baker 


President, National Council on Alcoholism, 


New York 
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Cogswell: Not too busy to lend an ear 


By Richard Melanson 
Staff Reporter 


who involves you in a conversation 

where you're easily answering ques- 
tions that you didn’t think you knew the 
answer to, say hello to Patricia Cogswell, 
a master’s level counseling intern work- 
ing out of NECC’s Counseling Center. 

Cogswell’s purpose is to help students 
see their potential realized by dealing 
with personal issues on an emergency or 
on-going basis through a wide range of 
continuing programs. 

In a sensitive and non-intrusive man- 
ner she tries to make students aware of 
the many programs available at the 
center. 

She covers areas including career 
placement, career development, transfer 
counseling, stress management, women’s 
counseling, and journaling, a course 
which teaches students to write down 
their feelings on paper. 

The New Hampshire native has varied 
outside interests. Her hobbies include 
classical music, reading, screening movies 
on her VCR, driving to Boston, walking 
(not running, although she was a 
sprinter), and volleyball. 

In the past she was a sports enthusiast. 
In fact, she may still have a softball mitt 
and frisbee in the trunk of her 1986 Celica 
waiting for a game. 

Her dad was a semi-professional pitcher 
and so was one of her three sisters, so 
Cogswell knows how to play ball. 

She was born in Keene, raised in 
Dover, graduated from the University of 
New Hampshire in 1969, and now attends 
Rivier College where she will receive her 
Master of Arts degree in Counseling 
Psychotherapy next May. 

As part of the certification require- 
ment, she works as an intern at NECC a 
~ total of 1000 hours with 30 hours a week 
split between the Haverhill and Lawrence 
campuses. 

It’s a commitment she sees as “‘an op- 


Counseling 


NECC Counseling Center 
Fall 1988 


The Personal Counseling component 
provides a short-term treatment program 
attending to a range of personal issues on 
an emergency or ongoing basis. 

The Career Development program pro- 
vides the opportunity to work with both 
individuals and groups on issues of career 
choice, career change and life/work plan- 
ning. Career counseling is based on a 
developmental approach including iden- 
tification and assessment of skills, in- 
terests, values, preference and priorities. 

The Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Services Counseling 
component provides academic and 
transfer counseling to students days, but 
primarily evenings through the DCE and 
CS office B-204 at ext. 3800. Liaison work 
with extension campuses, agencies and 
businesses in the community are 
involved. 

The Transfer Counseling program 
facilitates informed, selective students 
transfer decisions for colleges and pro- 
motes transfer articulation for students 
both days and evenings. 

We appreciate your referrals, sugges- 
tions, questions and requests for counsel- 
ing services, groups and workshops, 
which are in the interest of our students. 

Please call or come to the Counseling 
Center, Room F121, Student Center (617) 
374-3790 

Betty Coyne, Director of Counseling, 
Marian Clay, Counseling Secretary. 


Personal Counseling 


(Individual) 

Individual appointments are scheduled 
in the Counseling Center, F121, Student 
Center. 

Michael Noonan, Ph.D Clinical 
Psychologist. Wed., 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Con- 
sultation and Clinical supervision. 


| f you’re greeted by a young woman 


portunity I can’t pass up. I have the 
freedom to try ideas learned in class. It’s 
a time to experiment while having major 
supervision,” she says. 

Asked what interning is, she says, 
“You intern so that when you're placed 
in a job next year, you're not green.” 

In fact, Cogswell is not inexperienced. 
She has been the Director of the Regional 
School Program in Chelmsford, MA, 
Director of Financial Aid at Daniel 
Webster College in Nashua, NH, 
Customer Support Manager at AM- 
SI/MCC in Tewksbury MA, and Director 
of Support Training for Allen Associates 
in Wakefield, MA. 

When asked what issues are important 
to students, she says, ‘‘Self esteem, fami- 
ly issues, stress management, problems 
with schedules, goal setting, and unmet 
goals. All of these issues are influenced 
by age, education, and family or ethnic 
backgrounds.” 

‘We have anon traditional population 
on campus, including Life Long Learning 
students, and this year I will be working 
to facilitate groups on the campus to pre- 
sent information on relevant topics and 
to share information of benefit to all 
students.” 

Asked what she would like to say t 
the student population, she says,“‘We’re 
here! We're helpers here! We want to help 
you! How can we help you? 

You do not have to wait until problems 
of any kind have reached a crisis propor- 
tion. We’re here to give you the help you 
may need to reach your goals.”’ 

The old New England adage that if it 
hurts it’s probably good for you, is rightly 
questioned by both Cogswell and 
everyone in the Counseling Center. 

If students have a problem they think 
the counselor can’t help them with, they 
should still give them a call, or better yet 
drop in. Their office, F-121, is open from 
8:30 - 4:30. p.m. 

Cogswell is also there on Monday’s 
from 4:30 - 8:30. p.m. 


Friendly counselor 


PAT COGSWELL, master’s level counseling intern, wants students to be aware 


of programs available to them. 


S. Brown photo 


Center has something for everybody 


Jane Bradley, Personal Counselor. 
Mon.-Fri., 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


Masters Level Counseling 


(Interns) 

Steve Ballou, M.A. Counseling Can- 
didate, Lesley College, Wed. and Fri., 9 
a.m.-3 p.m.; Thursdays, 8 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Patricia Cogswell, M.A. Counseling 
Candidate Rivier College, Mon., 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m.; Wed., 9 a.m.-3 p.m.; Fri., 
9 a.m.-4 p.m. 


Workshops 


Led by Steve Ballou, M.A. 
Counseling Intern. 

Mental Health Technology, alcohol 
certificate, community residence 
freshmen. Thurs., Sept. 22 and 29, 1-4 
p.m. D129, gym. 

Interpreter Training Freshmen, Wed., 
Oct. 5, 8-9 a.m., Room C304. 

LPN Nursing, Fri., Oct. 7 and 14, 12 
noon-1 p.m., Room B109. 

Respiratory Technology, Seniors, Oct. 
6, 9 a.m.-12 noon, Room B136. Freshmen, 
Thurs. Nov. 3 and 10, 10 a.m.-noon, Room 
B136. 

Radiologic Technology Fresh. Oct. 12 
and 14, 10 a.m.-11:15 a.m., Room B130. 
Seniors, Thurs., Oct. 20, 2 p.m.-5 p.m., 
Room B130. 

Dental Assistant Technology, Thurs., 
Oct. 18, 12 noon-2 p.m., Room C302. 

Paralegal Studies, Seniors, Wed., Oct. 
19 and 26, 11 a.m.-noon, Room C223. 
Freshmen, Fri., Oct. 21 and 28, 11 a.m.- 
noon, Room C223. 

¥2Medical Records Seniors and Heart 
Grant, Each 2 — 1 hour workshops, Room 
C323. Dates for both to be announced. 


Lawrence Campus 
Lawrence Public Library (3rd floor) 


683-4259. 
Individual, Groups and Outreach, 


Patricia Cogswell, M.A. Counseling In-. 


file photo 
JANET O’KEEFE, DCE counselor 


tern. Tuesdays, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Women’s Group, Stress Management 
Group, Journal Workshop. Please call Pat 
Cogswell to register for the Lawrence 
Campus groups, which will be scheduled 
in response to student demand. 

Career Counseling 
Counseling Center, F121, Student 
Center. M. J. Perena, Coordinator of 
Career Development. 


Career Workshops 
Career Decision-Making 


Oct. 12 : 1:30-3:30 p.m. 
Oct. 17 and 24 9:30-11:30 a.m. 
Nov. 1 and 8 1:30-3:30 p.m. 
Nov. 14 and 21 9:30-11:30 a.m. 
Dec. 6 and 13 1:30-3:30 p.m. 
Career Change 

Sept. 30 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Oct. 28 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Dec. 2 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 


To sign up for career workshops, call 
374-3790 or come to the Counseling 
Center. 


DCE Counseling B204 


Janet O’Keeffe, DCE and CS 
Counselor, Mon.-Wed. 12:30 p.m.-8:30 
p.m.; Tues.-Thurs., 10:30 a.m.-6:30 p.m.; 
Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Patricia Cogswell, M.A., Counseling 


. Intern, Mon., 4:30 .m.-8:30 p.m. 


Tom O’Brien, works in cooperation 
with Janet O’Keeffe, DCE Counselor in 
B204. DCE and CS office on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays 4 p.m.-8 p.m. 


Transfer Counseling 


Days 
Betty Coyne, Director of Counseling, 


_and Cindy Reynolds, M.Ed., Counseling 


Intern, Salem State College, Tues.-Wed., 
9 a.m.-2 p.m. 


Evenings 
Janet O’Keeffe, DCE and CS 
Counselor, located in B204, DCE and CS 
office. 

Transfer Groups 
Transfer College Day, Tues., Nov. 22, 10 
a.m.-12:30 p.m. Cafeteria (50 colleges) 

Transfer Evening, April 1989. L.A. 
Building entrance (16 Colleges). 

College catalogs and transfer packets 
with faculty recommendation forms are 
available in the Counseling Center, F121, 
College Center. 


Witha BayBank Card, itS easy to 
get college expenses. 


Whether you live on or off campus, you can get cash with the BayBank Card at thou- 
sands of automated teller machines throughout Massachusetts. It’s the number one stu- 
dent choice. And it’s yours when you open any BayBanks checking or NOW account or 
a BayBanks Savings Account. 

The BayBank Card is your ticket to 24-hour banking at over 900 X-Press 24° bank- 
ing machines and over 150 Money Supply” cash dispensers—many right on campus— 
so you'll always have cash when you need it. The BayBank Card also gives you access 
to your cash across the state and across the country through the NYCE®* and CIRRUS? = 
networks—over 20,000 ATMs in all. Plus, you can use your checking or NOW account BayBank 
Card for gasoline and other products and services at over 4,200 participating Mobil’ stations nationwide. 

So why not get your BayBank Card today? There's a BayBank office near your school. 


Now get the BayBank Card and get a special offer from Coke® 
Open a BayBanks checking or NOW account or a BayBanks Savings Account and get a coupon for a free 2-liter bottle of 
any Coca-Cola” product when you buy one of equal value. Our coupon supplies are limited, so act now! 


BayBanks’ 
Nobody does it better.” 


Members FDIC 
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Overseas 


By Darlene Beal 
Contributing Editor 


Lined with brilliantly colored flowers 
and finely constructed white washed stuc- 
co buildings, these polished paths led 
Lumb to the University of Seville where 
she participated in the Overseas Study 
Program. 

For Lumb, then a Northern Essex Com- 
munity College freshman, the trip to the 
quaint town of Seville came at a perfect 
time in her life. Not only did she study 
Spanish art, view Spanish history, and 
experience Spanish culture first hand, but 
she also learned a good deal about herself. 

‘A lot of people my age are beginning 
to ask themselves if they are ready for in- 
dependence,” Lumb says. ‘Through this 
trip, I’ve learned that I can depend on 
myself, that I can trust myself, and that 
I can make my own decisions.”’ 

Lumb came to depend on herself quite 
readily as the semester progressed. 

Students in the program are placed 


Boredom 
drives many 
to change 


By Doreen Harzmovitch 
Staff Reporter 


orking forty hour weeks in a dull 
VAY ge can be the cause of many 

problems. Department of Con- 
tinuning Education(DCE) students who 
could be an asset at many jobs, are ex- 
tremely bright and highly motivated in- 
dividuals who are driven by boredom to 
change careers or to try to enhance their 
present position. 

Feeling bored day in and out can be 
very stressful, and students should 
realize they are not alone. Generally, DCE 
students want more challenge, more 
responsibility, and some type of 
acknowledgement. These reasons top the 
list of priorities, while money seems not 
to be as important. 

Dennis Powell, for example, has been 
a supervisor for three years but 
moonlights at NECC. He is enrolled in the 
Materials Management Program because 
of boredom and discontent. ‘‘ I need more 
of a sense of accomplishment,” he says. 
“T am unable to attain that at my present 
job. I’m the type of person who likes 
variety and being busy. This job 
sometimes gets a little boring.” 

“Boredom is what we call work 
underload,’’ says Dr. Michael Smith of 
the National Institute For Occupational 
Health in a Recent Boston Globe article. 

“Tt is an unhealthy state characteriz- 
ed by low job demand and can result in 
anxiety, depression, feelings of guilt. even 
illness. The jobs most likely to be defi- 
cient in motivational stress are those that 
lack meaning or are repetitive.” 

Many highly paid technical machinists 
have similar problems because com- 
puterization has often reduced their work 
to mere monitoring and relentess 
monitoring-in any occupation-inevitably 
leads to bordom. 

One woman in her early forties says, 
“T want to feel like I make a difference 
in the world.’’ According to Smith oc- 
cupations that have the potential to be 
self rewarding and challenging include: 
newspaper reporter, physician, college 
professor, child care worker, musician, 
craftsman, artist and engineers. 

Students agree money is important, 
but it should be understood that it is by 
no means the deciding factor any longer. 

“Fufillment to me is a sense of ac- 
complishment. With that will come hap- 
piness, and hopefully I’ll be rewarded 
with some money”’’ one student adds. 
Keeping this in mind, DCE students are 
saying“‘adios” to their boring jobs and 
hello NECC. 


with a host family, yet they also have the 
option to obtain independent living ar- 
rangements. Lumb experienced both. 

Each school day began with a 40 
minute walk to college. Although buses 
were available, she preferred walking to 
capture the beauty and essence of the 
country and to enjoy the spring weather. 
Classes ran from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. follow- 
ed immediately by a siesta which was 
taken until 4 p.m. 

“Siesta is a time for family,” Lumb 
says. ‘‘All schools, shops, restaurants, 
everything closes during siesta. Atten- 
tion to family is one of the top priorities 
in the Spanish culture.”’ Classes resumed 
from 4 p.m. until 6 p.m. 

Night life for most in Seville began be- 
tween 11:30 p.m. and 12:30 a.m., which 
meant sleep was important between 6 
p.m. to 11 p.m. 

“T loved it,’ Lumb says. “I didn’t have 
trouble adjusting at all!” 

Fridays at the University of Seville 
were reserved for field trips to view 


Program 


offers 


great experience 


cathedrals, museums, vineyards, or other 
Spanish landmarks. 

One trip led Lumb to Granda, an old 
burial place of kings. “‘It’s great looking 
at different architecture and being able 
to identify it as Gothic or Roman style 
after studying it in class!’’ 

The friendly people of Seville helped to 
make Lumb’s experience culturally rewar- 
ding as well as informative. 

Lumb explains, “I was there during the 
holy week of Easter which is largely 
celebrated in Spain. People wore robes, no 
shoes, and no jewelry. Women, in par- 
ticular, wore black gowns and veils.”’ 

It was during holy week that Lumb was 
taught the Spanish dance, Sevillianas. 

Spain is very different from America. 
“‘There’s not such an extreme gap be- 
tween rich and poor in Seville as there is 
in America,”’ Lumb says. “I found the 
cost of living and income low because peo- 
ple don’t have a need for flashy cars, 
jewelry or clothes, or large expensive 
homes. 


‘Family is their greatest priority. To 
provide for the family goes along with 
that.”’ 


Lumb traveled to Spain without any 
preconceived impressions of what life 
would be like. “I didn’t expect anything,” 
Lumb says. ‘“That’s why I think I was so 
impressed with everything!”’ 


“Even watching kids play in the park 
was great. I was never bored. It’s not that 
there was so much to do, rather every day 
was a new experience,’’ she says. 

Meals in Seville consisted largely of 
fried food and above the stove cooking 
with an abundance of tomato sauce. 


“They don’t have a lot of the modern 
conveniences like we do. It didn’t really 
bother me. I learned to deal with it. If I 
didn’t have hot water I took a cold 
shower!” 

Experiencing first hand that not 
everybody lives as we do left a lasting im- 
pression with Lumb. It was a semester 
that she'll never forget. 


This 
semester, 
eet in 
_ shape and 
sion up 
for 


for valuable — 
business experience! 


Make the most of your time and education this semester by working 


UPS into your schedule. 


You'll earn $8-9 per hour on your choice of 3-5 hour shifts. And you'll earn 
‘full time” benefits including medical, prescription, vision and dental 
coverage, profit sharing, and the valuable business experience that could 


advance you into management. 


Positions available on the following shifts: 


2:00PM-5:00PM 
5:30PM-9:30PM 


10:30PM-2:30AM* 


3:00AM-8:00AM 


4:00AM-9:00AM 
“Work this special shift & earn up to $2000 extra this year. 
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A Learning opportunity 


By Kelly Townsend 
Staff Reporter 


Te college’s Life-Long Learning 


program has recently started its 
calendar of events for the fall 
semester. 
Most programs are offered free of 
-charge and are specially designed to 
benefit older adults or anyone interested 
in educating themselves further. The re- 
mainder of the fall semester schedule 
follows: 
An African Safari 
The well traveled Life-Long Learner, 
Arthur Long, will take participants on an 
African Safari. Travel by a four wheel 
vehicle for an intimate view of the natural 
riches of Kenya, including Mombassa on 
the Indian Ocean’s coast, Mt. Kiliman- 
jaro, and Tanzania of Hemingway fame. 
Enjoy this majestic country overview 
at Thursday Travel Talk, Oct. 13 at 2 
p.m. 
Wales 
NECC’s own Jim McCosh, associate 
professor of history and government, will 
share the sights and insights of three 
lovely days in Wales. The village of 
Llyswen on the River Wye to some of the 
lovely towns along the Irish Sea will be 
visited. A few of Edward I’s castles, the 
island of Anglesey and the city of Chester 
are part of the tour. 
Lecture Hall A (C Building 1st Floor). 
Travel Talk Oct. 27 at 2 p.m. 
The Canadian Connection — Ill 
Expert on Canadian life and politics, 
Frank Bostwick Jr., returns with another 
in-depth profile of our neighbor to the 
North. He will present a slide show on the 
Maritime Provinces and Atlantic Canada. 
Having just returned from Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, he’ll update participants 
on the current national situation, 
specifically about the free trade topic and 
the upcoming election for prime minister. 
Lecture, Nov. 3 at 2 p.m. 
Tiptoe Through the 20’s — A 
Musical Review 
A Creative Arts Series Event 
A musical journey through this decade 
of music magic will highlight some 
wonderful tunes. Lecturer and pianist will 
be Ruth Sisson, teacher, accompanist and 
composer. Come hear how melody, har- 
mony and rhythm were wedded during 


Blood donors 


S. Brown photo 


THE RED CROSS collected 36 units of blood last week at its annual 


Fall blood drive. 


the “golden years”’ of song. 
Musical Lecture, Nov. 10 at 2 p.m. 
Sprituality and Aging 
NECC Professor William O’Rourke, 
returns to lead a probing forum on the 
aspects of spirituality that are an integral 
part of the aging process. Nov. 17 at 2 
p-m. 
Old Flames by D. K. Oklahoma 
A Creative Arts Series Event 
What happens when an older women 
decides to share her home with her three 
ex-husbands? That is the plot for this 
originial comedy by Donna Davis. You 
will view the video taped version of this 
play as Davis lectures on its making. 
Dec. 1 at 2 p.m. — video drama and 
lecture. 
Conflict and Resolution: 
The Changing Meanings of the 
U.S. Constitution — Part Ill 
Professor John Guarino will examine 
the Equal Protection Clause and will 
discuss the issues of religion, race, 
gender, discrimination and affirmative 
action. 


Rincon Hispano 


Courting advice offered 


By Prof. Donald Conway 
Guest Contributor 


PIROPOS Y REQUIESBROS (flatter- 
ing remarks and endearing expressions) 

Un piropo es una flor que se ofrece ala 
mujer. 

Al presentar estos piropos quiero que 
sean muy variadas para que sirvan para 
toda ocasion. Entre ellos encontrara usted 
desde la simple cortesia para su senora, 
a quien debemos respetar, hasta algunos 
picarescos, pero todos muy correctos. No 
se encontrara requiebros ofensivos ya que 
estos deben ser de buen gusto. No olvide 
usted que se trata de agradar a las mu- 
jeres, y que las palabras que les decimos 
cuando pasan deben ser bonitas, finas, 
nunca groseras. E] piropo debe ser dicho 
sin miedo, y con galanteria. 

Podemos decirles piropos a sus ojos, a 
sus pies, a su manera de caminar, a su 
cuerpo, hermosura, etc., pero insisto, lo 
principal es que sean de buen gusto. Los 
piropos no se dicen solo cuando pasa una 
mujer. Tambien se pueden usar en otros 
momentos. Por ejemplo, si usted encuen- 
tra en la calle a una mujer a quien con- 
oce, no diga ‘‘buenos dias o buenas 
tardes” etc. Exclame: Adonde va la 
bonita? o Adonde va la paloma tan solita? 

A llegar una dama a un lugar en donde 
- usted este, puede decir: ‘‘Cuando usted il- 
lega, se adorna este lugar.” 


Observer 
Column 


Y ahora, bien. Cuando vea a una mu- 
jer que le perturbe, echele una flor. 
Algunos requiebros siguen: 

Vaya nena. Hace mas estragos que la 
bomba atomica. (Oh Babe, you cause 
more havoc than the atomic bomb.) 

Que gran arquitecto fue tu parde! 
(What a great architect your father was.) 

Si me dice que si, estoy capaz de encon- 
trar trabajo. (If you tell me “‘yes,”’ I might 
even go to work.) 

Usted tan buena y yo sim dientes. (You 
look so good, and me without teeth.) 

Mirame a los ojos que quiero ver el 
cielo. (Look at my eyes because I want to 
see heaven.) 

Por usted seria capaz de tener suegra. 
(For you, I’d even be willing to have a 
mother-in-law.) 

Tienes los ojos tan grandes como los 
pies. (Your eyes are as big as your feet, 
ie., big eyes, tiny feet.) 

Y finalmente, si la chica va acompanada 
de su madre, salude a la senora asi: “Vaya 
con Dios, Senora, y deje que su hija vaya 
conmigo.” (Go with God, Senora, and let 
your daughter go with me.) Adios, y buen 
provecho, muchachos. 


Dec. 8, Lecture at 2 p.m. 

All lectures and workshops are regular- 
ly held in the Library Conference Area 
unless otherwise noted. 


Friends from the Life Long Learning 
Program have also arranged for a lovely 
foliage day trip to Manchester on Oct. 19. 
Cost will be $22 and will include bus, 
lunch and fees. 


For further information contact Louise 
Cramer, life long learning coordinator, at 
374-3688. 


Observer 
Briefs 


Blood drive falls 
far short of goal 


According to the Student Ac- 
tivities Office, the October Red 
Cross Blood Drive fell far short of a 
success. 

Sue Smulski, student activities 
secretary, informed The Observer 
that out of the approximate 3,500 
full-time students who attend Nor- 
thern Essex, only 45 donors 
contributed. 

Nine of these were temporarily 
deferred, leaving only 36 units of 
blood collected. 

Smulski said the college will spon- 
sor another blood drive in 
February. 


Mike Moriarty 


Business student 
wins scholarship 


Eileen Darbyshire, a 1988 honors 
graduate from the Business 
Transfer Program, was recently 
presented with a $100 scholarship 
from the Merrimack Valley Herb 
Society. 

The scholarship is awarded each 
year to a student who will be conti- 
nuing their education in hor- 
ticulture. 

Darbyshire, 29 South Hampton 
Road, Amesbury, earned her high 
school equivalency diploma at Nor- 
thern Essex before enrolling in a 
degree program. 

She will be continuing her studies 
in a four-year degree program at 
University of Massachusetts in 
Amherst. 


ATTENTION STUDENTS: 


\ Susan R. McLeod | 


THE TOTAL SOLUTION TO DOCUMENT PREPARATION 
| s OVER 12 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
' s QUALITY WORDPROCESSING 
# DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT SERVICE 
# NEXT DAY SERVICE 
# SPECIAL STUDENT RATE 


15 SOTIRIOS COURT 


HAVERHILL, MA 


NEW OUTLOOK 


NAUTILUS AND FITNESS CENTER 

FEATURING: AEROBICS- NAUTILUS- TANNING-LIFECYCLES 
-TREADMILLS- 

-STAIRMASTER-FREE WEIGHTS- 


WEIGHT TRAINING TANNING AEROBICS 


$280-1 year $5-session $185-1 year 
170-6 months 120-6 months 
95-3 months 75-3 months 
45-1 month $339-1 year 45-6 weeks 


245-6 months 


RTE. 97 GROVELAND SQ., GROVELAND, MA 01834 
(508) 373-5017 
MON.-FRI. 6AM-9:30PM SAT. & SUN. 8AM-8PM 
20% DISCOUNT WITH A NECC I.D. 


Come grow with us!! 


(508) 521-2570 
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She’s reached her goal 


T. Pecorelli photo 
JOYCE DRISCOLL says she has finally reached her goal. After working in many 
positions for NECC, she now is staff assistant in the President’s office. 


Special week to benefit 
environmental causes 


The Dance Club will be spon- 
soring an Environmental 
Awareness Week from March 
3-10. 

Activities will include a fashion 
show to open the week, a perfor- 
mance at the end of the week, a 
dance marathon and aerobics 
classes. All proceeds will benefit 
Greenpeace and other non-profit 
environmental organizations. 

The Club also hopes to get 
pledges from students, profes- 
sional staff, and faculty to 
boycott materials that are 
dangerous to the environment. 
Lectures and videotapes will also 
be shown throughout the week. 

Senator Nicholas Costello has 
been assisting the club by pro- 


viding valuable information on 
environmental issues. Anyone on 
campus who is interested in help- 
ing with the activities should 
contact Elaine Mawhinney at 
ext. 5859. 


Nuclear referendum splits 
Massachusetts residents 


By Carol Lutz 
Staff Reporter 


n November 8th, Massachusetts 
O ee will be asked to make a 

decision affecting the manner in 
which their future energy needs will be 
met. 

Question 4 is a referendum which calls 
for the permanent shutdown of 
Massachusetts’ nuclear plants by July 4, 
1989. 

For the residents of the Commonwealth 
this means closing the Yankee Rowe 
plant, which has successfully produced 
electricity for 28 years, and the Plymouth 
Pilgrim plant, on-line for the past 16 
years, but continually plagued with safe- 
ty, maintenance, and management 
problems. 

The Massachusetts Citizens for Safe 
Energy, “a grassroots organization”’ sup- 
porting the referendum, says the Yankee 
Rowe would not meet current federal safe- 
ty standards because of its outdated 
design. 

The group also says that the average 
Boston Edison consumer would save 
about $3,000 over the next 25 years if 
Pilgrim, because of its high maintenance 
and repair costs, remains closed. 


states 


The plant has been closed since April, 
1986 when the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission said, ‘‘Pilgrim is one of the worst 
run and least safe plants in the country.” 

According to Massachusetts Citizens 
for Safe Energy, only ten percent of the 
state’s electrical power and four percent 
of the region’s power are produced from 
nuclear energy. 

They believe that boosting energy effi- 
ciency through the use of more efficient 
electrical equipment and using renewable 
energy and cogeneration recycled in 
dustrial heat will more than make up for 
the loss of electricity from the closed 
plants. 

The NO on Question 4 Committee, the 
chief group opposing the referendum, 
says Massachusetts is already facing 


By Kim Cameron 
Staff Reporter 


| t has taken Joyce Driscoll 12 years 


but, she finally has made it to the 
top. Driscoll, long time employee at 


Northern Essex, has worked in the Finan- 


cial Aid Register’s and Personnel Offices. 


Last year she was the recipient of the 


distinguished Service for non-unit con- 
fidential secretaries. As new staff assis- 
tant in the President’s office, she feels 
that she has finally reached her goal. 

Known as a decicated and hard work- 
ing person, an average work day runs 
from 8 a.m. to as late as 6 p.m. She feels 
her job is challening, but also very 
rewarding. 

Her favorite recollections about NECC 


are the friendly faces, great support, and 
pleasant surroundings. She sees herself 


« Driscoll finds 
, job a challenge 


as a happy person and would like 
everyone to think of the President’s Of- 
fice as friendly and warm. She likes her 
boss, John R. Dimitry, who she says is 
avery down to earth and humane person, 
listens to the needs and cares of the 
students and faculty. 

A resident of Haverhill with her hus- 
band, Attorney Richard Driscoll, a part- 
time instructor in the Criminal Justice 
Program, she has three children, one of 
whom graduated from NECC and is now 
attending Salem State College. 

Her outside interests are many. She 
enjoys playing the organ, traveling, sew- 
ing, reading, swimming, and collecting 
frog figures. Her advice to students is to 
persue their goals because if they do that 
all of their thoughts and dreams will come 
true. 


Fall 


Wednesday, October 19 


Kilbourne 


3 to 9:30 — The Naked Truth — Dr. Jean Kilbourne — both in LRC 


Monday, October 24 


11 to 12 — Study Skills; Test Taking is Easy — C110 
12 to 9:30 — Student Activities Forum — C110 


Monday, October 31 


11 to 12 — Handwriting and Learning — Professor Kimball — C110 


Monday, November 14 


11 to 12 — What to Look For; College Transfer Skills — Counseling 


Center 
Monday, November 28 


Monday, December 5 


F139 


Friday, December 9 


serious electricity shortages. 

They claim that 30 percent of the 
region’s total electrical power is produ- 
ced from nuclear plants. Their shutdown 
would cause an even more severe power 
shortage. 

To make up for this shortage, they 
believe the main replacement power will 
cost $350,000 per day. Should the price 
of oil increase dramatically, that cost 
would also increase. 

“Massachusetts is already one of the 
most oil-dependent states in the nation,”’ 
says Margaret N. St. Clair, former 
Massachusetts Secretary of Energy. 

Opponents say that oil-fired replace- 
ment plants would add over 40 million 
pounds of sulfur dioxide and seven billion 
pounds of carbon dioxide into the air, con- 
tributing to acid rain and the greenhouse 
effect (global warming trend). 

According to Joseph Kriesberg, 
research director for Massachusetts 
Citizens for Safe Energy, ‘Replacing 
every single fossil fuel electric plant in the 
U.S. with a nuclear plant would reduce 
annual global greenhouse emissions by 
less than four percent.” 

Carbon dioxide, which accounts for 
about one-half of the greenhouse effect, 
comes primarily from motor vehicles, in- 
dustry, and home heating. 


orientation activities 


Monday, October 17 to Friday, October 21 
Alcohol Awareness Week — seminars, films and guest speakers on 
campus to present information — Various times and locations 


3 to 4:30 — Women and advertising; Drugs and Alcohol — Dr. Jean 


12 to 1 — Study Skills — Academic Support Center 
11 to 12 — Study Skills; Gearing Up for Finals — C110 


11 to 12 — How to Get More Money for College — F113 
12 to 1 — Finding a Part--time Job/Effective Skills Management — 


12 to 1 — What Do You Want To Do For The Rest of Your Life? Career 
Planning Workshop — Counseling Center 


12 to 1 — Learning How to Reduce Stress — Counseling Center 


"88 


Opponents also cite that at least 1,000 
jobs will be lost initially if the plants are 
closed. The increased expenses associated 
with the shutdowns absorbed by 
businesses could put other jobs in the 
state at risk. 

Proponents suggest that the develop- 
ment of alternative power sources would 
create new jobs as well as jobs created by 
the conversion or dismantling of the clos- 
ed plants. 

There are still other important issues 
that have not been addressed by the No 
on Question 4 Committee. These include 
health problems, inadequate evacuation 
plans, and storage and disposal of nuclear 
wastes. 

In a study done by the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health, it was 
found that the leukemia rate was 76 per- 
cent higher than normal for men living in 
the towns near Pilgrim. 

While some progress has been made on 
evacuation plans for surrounding towns, 
there is still a long way to go before they 
will be complete. 

As for the storage and disposal of 
nuclear wastes, there are currently 
750,000 pounds in temporary storage 
pools at the plants with no safe way to 
dispose of them. They will remain radioac- 
tive for over 200,000 years. 


und 
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Book gives view 
from inside jail 


By Diane Stellman 
Staff Reporter 


rs. Jean Harris has been sen- 
Mi tenceed to a 15 year prison 

term. The former school mistress 
and convicted murderer of Dr. Herman 
Tarnower, author of The Scarsdale Diet, 
has been in prison since 1981. 

“They Always Call Us Ladies” is a per- 
sonal account of Harris’ life in prison. 

The bell rings. Harris and 700 other in- 
mates wake up to another day of insani- 
ty at the Bedford Hills Correctional 
Facility. 

The morning ritual for Harris begins 
each day on her hands and knees wiping 
the cell floor with a damp cloth. “Unlike 
the Chambermaids at the Copley Plaza I 
find this a reassuring, an antique gesture 
that daily renews my membership in the 
female race,” she says. 

Prison life is a horror story. It is not 
a rehabilitation center at all. It is a hell 
hole which reduces human beings to an 
animal level and strips them of all digni- 
ty, a void which cages the insane and 
turns the sane insane, as well. 

“By and by it is our minds that are 
played with here,” writes Harris, speak- 
ing of the harassment prisoners receive 
at the hands of C.O.’s (correctional 
officers). 

Harris describes the C.O.’s as ig- 
norant, uncompassionate and uneducated 
dictators who act as if they are beyond 
reproach because ‘“They rule the animals 
no one cares about.”’ 

They have sex with inmates and tor- 
ment them for entertainment, changing 
their arbitrary and illogical rules at whim. 
“Fach example of harassment is petty. 
Piled one on top of another they can 
become what nervous breakdowns are 
made of, an obsession, the last miserable 
straw,” she says. 

There is no class stratification in 
prison. Everyone is abused. If anything, 
Harris is treated more harshly than 
others. However the C.O.’s resent her 
sophistication and go to great lengths to 
put her in her place. For two years she 
was put on probation by a C.O. who 
charged that “Jean Harris thinks she is 
better than other people. 


“I’m not sure what part of the Correc- 
tional Law of N.Y. that violates,’ Mrs. 
Harris writes. 

She is a refined and sensitive woman 
who prefers the solitude of her cell to the 
general company of others. Harris writes 
about her fellow inmates in a sardonic 
tone; their foul mouths and bad manners 
annoy the lofty social graces of the aging 
schoolmistress. 

But, despite their crude ways, Harris 
makes a generous effort to show warmth 
and compassion towards the prisoners. 
Her long days are spent working at the 
prison’s Children’s Center, teaching 
young mothers how to sew, care for their 
babies, and practice responsible birth 
control. 

They Always Call Us Ladies is a 
diligently written book, clear and concise 
in manner, concentrating wholly on the 
hardship of prison life and not Jean’s own 
personal tragedy. 

Though it’s hard to like Mrs. Harris 
after reading this book, it is difficult not 
to respect her courage and endurance. 
Her greatest concern is that ‘‘No one in 
society is taking responsibility for their 
actions.” 

She makes a relevant point in that the 
women at the Bedford Hills Correctional 
Facility are responsible for their actions, 
just as everyone is. 

They are not responsible for the ghet- 
tos they grew up in, the abuse suffered 
at the hands of an angry parent or 
frustrated spouse, or the racial prejudices 
that guide them i in a hopelessly doomed 
direction. 

Harris hopes this book will alert socie- 
ty to make some changes and bring about 
meaningful prison reform. Quoting 
Dostoievski, she says, ‘‘A society can be 
judged by what goes on its prisons.” 


“They Always Call Us 
Ladies” 

Stories from Prison 
Charles Scribner & Sons 
$18.95 


Bruins should be contender 
to go to finals again this year 


By John Fish 
Staff Reporter 


fter coming off an outstanding 
Ae last year, many people 

have high expectations for the 
Bruins as they head into the 88-89 season. 
And why not? The Bruins have one of the 
most talented teams in the league and 
should be a favorite this year. 

In the pre-season however, many of last 
year’s starters have been plagued by in- 
juries. Gord Kluzak, a crucial part of the 
Bruins success last season, has missed 
most of the games due to an injured left 
knee that also kept him out of the 85-86 
season. 

Nevin Markwart is nursing a bad 
hamstring and Lyndon Byers has been 
out with a badly bruised jaw. Rick Mid- 
dleton has since retired, meaning they 
must find someone to replace the shifty 
old veteran. 

Goaltenders Andy Moog and Reggie 
Lemelin have both looked good in pre- 
season. Outstanding play will be needed 
by these two again if the Bruins are to 
repeat as conference champions. 

The Bruins have enjoyed a very suc- 
cessful pre-season, trying out new 
players, and posting two impressive wins 
against the Philidelphia Flyers. They beat 


their inter-division rivals the Montreal 
Canadiens, when forward Randy Bur- 
ridge scored the game winning goal with 
just a few seconds left in the over time 
period. 

Head Coach Terry O’Reilly, a 
Georgetown resident, has molded his 
players into what he wants-a tough, 
heads up, agressive team. It was this type 
of play that boosted them into the 
Stanley Cup finals last season. 

With a geod season from all-star for- 
ward Cam Neely, the usual supurb defen- 
sive work of Ray Bourque, and produc- 
tion from the younger players, O'Reilly 
and the rest of the Bruins could find 
themselves in the Stanley Cup Champion- 
ship Series again this year. 
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‘It’s time to vote 


BETH WILCOXSEN (left),chairperson and professor of history and govern- 
ment, gets organized for the Contemporary Affairs Club’s mock presiden- 
‘tial election and bake sale in the first floor lobby of C-Building. 


More guidance provided 
in orientation program 


By Kelly Townsend 
Staff Reporter 


rientation at Northern Essex 
O has changed. Instead of one day 

filled with hustle, bustle and con- 
fusion, a whole semester filled with infor- 
mative programs is available now to 
students. 

Norman Landry, dean of student af- 
fairs, says that the college wants to pro- 
vide students with what guidance they 
need in the semester. 

Orientation has been split up into three 
sections. Each section is designed to con- 
centrate on a specific part of orientation, 
this way a student’s personal needs are 
more likely to be met. 

The first section of orientation is 
registration and assessment. At this time 
students come in to the college and take 
assessment tests. Students are then in- 
formed about their test results and 
placements and are also told about stu- 
dent activity programs and other services 
available to them. New students are then 
ready to register. 

The second section of orientation deals 
with students and their advisers. Each 
student is assigned a faculty adviser and 
two times during a semester a time is set 
up when students are able to meet with 
him or her. 

The third section of orientation is a 
program of on going activities. Some of 
these activities are to help students with 
specific problems that they may en- 
counter during the semester. Other pro- 
grams are less serious, and are designed 
to enhance students in subjects that they 
may personally find to be interesting. The 
remaining activies for the semester 
follow: - 


Monday, October 17th - Friday October 21st 
Alcohol Awareness Week--seminars films and 
guest speakers on campus to present 
information--various times and locations. 

Wednesday, October 19th 
3 to 4:30--Women and Advertising; Drugs and 
Alcohol--Dr. Jean Kilbourne. 
8-9:30--The Naked Truth--Dr. Jean Kilbourne- 
both LRC 

Monday, October 24th 
11 to 12-Study Skills; Test Taking is Easy-- 
C-110 
12 to 1-Student Activities Forum--C-110 

Monday, October 31st 
11 to 12-Handwriting and Learning—Professor 
Kimball--C--110 
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NORMAN LANDRY, dean of student af- 
fairs, is trying to improve NECC’s orien- 
tation program. 


Monday, November 14th 

11 to 12-What to Look For; College Transfer- 
ring Skills-- Counseling Center. 

12 to 1-Study Skills-Academic Support Center 
Monday, November 28th 

11 to 12--Study Skills; Gearing Up for Finals-- 
C-110 

Monday, December 5th 

11 to 12--How to get More Money for College- 
-F-139 

12 to 1-Finding a Part-time Job/Effective 
Skills Management--F-139 

12 to 1-What Do You Want To Do For The 
Rest Of Your Life? Career Planning Workshop- 
-Counseling Center. 

Friday, December 9th 

12 to 1-Learning How to Reduce Stress-- 
Counseling Center. 

Landry would like to expand this series of 
programs, and he would like to hear any in- 
teresting suggestions that you might have, 
would better the program. To get in touch stop 
by B-209 or call ext. 3525. 
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‘Hockey talk’ looks 


at Bruins, 


By Jacques Lambert 
Staff Reporter 


he Boston Bruins are getting 
T= for the 88-89 season with one 

goal in mind.‘‘To prove last year was 
no fluke,’’ Coach Terry O’Reilly said. 

At this time a year ago the Bruins were 
picked to finish 3rd in the Adams Divi- 
sion, and not expected to do much in the 
playoffs. 

Now they have to show the league that 
last season’s success was not an accci- 
dent. The Bruins’ hopes are being placed 
largely on the shoulders of their up and 
coming stars. 

As last season ended their were seven 
players on the roster over 30 years old. 
Currently there are two; goalie Rejean 
Lemelin (34) and winger Ken Linsemen 
(30) are the only ones left. 

The two biggest stars on the horizon 
are rookies Bob Joyce and Craig Janney. 
Both players joined the Bruins late last 
season after they finished their tours of 
duty for Team Canada, and Team U.S.A. 
respectively. 

In their 16 regular season games the 
two combined for 34 points. The young 
Dynamic Duo were key players in last 
year’s playoffs. Both are expected to be 
top candiates for this season’s Calder 
Trophy, an award to the top N.H.L. 
rookie. 

Another possible young star is 
defenseman Bruce Shoebottom, who also 
saw ice time for the Bruins last season. 
“Shoe” is still considered a rookie, a rugg- 
ed defenseman with a great shot from the 
point. The B’s hope he will inprove their 
power-play. 

If the team can stay healthy, its mix- 
ture of young talent and veteran ex- 
perience might be enough to bring Lord 
Stanley’s cup to Boston after a 16 year 
hiatus. 


Eel 


hen the New York Rangers open 
VV tei: season this week there will 

be a new flower in Madison 
Square Garden. Guy (the flower) Lafleur 
will try to bloom again after a four year 
absence from the National Hockey 
League. 

On Nov. 26, 1984 Lafleur announced 
his retirement after 14 seasons with the 
Montreal Canadiens. 

“We didn’t sign Guy because he’s a 
Hall of Famer. We signed him because he 
was one of the best right wingers we 
had,’ Ranger Coach Michael Bergeron 
says of the thirty-seven year old Lafleur 


Lafleur 


in a recent interview. 

“Tf he could score 20 to 25 goals we’d 
be happy, but he also brings a winning at- 
titude with him and to me that’s just as 
important,” says Phil Esposito, general 
manager. 

Other players are also optimistic about 
Lafleur’s return. Thirty-one year old NHL 
defenseman Richie Dunn of the Buffalo 
Sabres says, ‘‘Winning seems to follow 
him (Lafleur) around, and I don’t think 
its going to stop now. Guy’s return will 
make the rest of us older players feel a 
little younger.”’ 

John Nanoff, head coach of the Man- 
chester Bush Blues, says, ‘‘Lafleur has 
been one of my favorite players for years. 
The memories I have of his brilliance on 
the ice are unforgettable. I just hope he 
doesn’t tarnish them by holding on too 
long.”’ 

When Lafleur steps on to the ice in his 
first game back he will be making history. 
Only once has a player come out of retire- 
ment after being inducted in the NHL 
Hall of Fame. 

Gordie Howe did it in the 70’s, but 
when he came back it was for the 
Houston Aeros of the now defunct World 
Hockey Association. Lafleur will be the 
first NHL player to return. 


Tickets 


It’s hard to find seats 
for many sports games 


By Jim Collins 
Staff Reporter 


F all has come to New England once 


again. Days shorten, the weather 
gets cooler and the leaves begin to 
change color. 

Autumn is the only time of the year 
when the great sports overlap. Baseball, 
football, basketball, and hockey teams all 
play at once. This causes a major demand 
for tickets and major headaches for many 
sports fans. 

The Red Sox are playing the Oakland 
A’s for the American League Pennant. 
Since Fenway Park is the smallest park 
in baseball, there weren’t many tickets 
available for public sale. Season ticket 
holders received their first choice and 
then the Commisioner’s Office. Finally, 
2000 remaining seats were sold to the 
public on a first come first serve basis. 

In basketball, the Celtics begin their ex- 
hibition season soon and that may be the 
fan’s only chance to see them. They have 
a waiting list just to order season tickets. 

In hockey, the Bruins are back in ac- 


tion. Fans must order tickets early 

because if they start winning many will 

surely pay the $20 for a seat. 

The Patriots don’t have that problem. 
The team is not winning and plenty of 
seats remain each week in Sullvian 
Stadium. Doug Flutie’s comeback may 
change that, however. 

Fans who have trouble getting tickets 
in Boston are not alone. Since Ticketron 
only carries certain events, the public is 
always shut down. There are alternatives, 
however. 

(1) Take out a loan and pay the scalpers’ 

price. 

O) Get friendly with a season ticket 

holder. 

O Get a job that can supply you with 

tickets. 

(1) Save your money. 

1) Listen to the radio or watch some 

games on T.V. 

(1 Don’t camp out at an arena or 
stadium, but at a major corporation. 
They have more season tickets than 
anyone else. 
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ANDREA WOODBURY, staff assistant, NECC athletic dept. 


No fall sports offered 
for NECC women in ’88 


By Pam Moran 
Staff Reporter 


a ies are no fall women’s sports. 


Currently NECC only offers two 
sports for women: basketball in the 
Winter and softball in the Spring. 

For the men, soccer and baseball have 
been offered in the Fall, basketball in the 
Winter, and baseball in the Spring. The 
college presently participates in two com- 
petitive leagues, the Greater Boston 
Small College Conference, and the 
Massachusetts Community College 
Athletic Conference. 

NECC has never had women’s Fall 
sports in the past, but in the future, pro- 
grams may be formed. 

Soccer, field hockey and volleyball are 
three possible fall sports for women, but 
there are reasons why NECC does not 
sponsor them, according to Andrea 
Woodbury, staff assistant, athletic office. 

Soccer was a co-ed sport until students 
lost interest. To make soccer a varsity 
sport, the sports department would have 
to find a coach, which would be very 
difficult. 

NECC came close to starting a field 
hockey program, but their plans fell 
through. The league that NECC belongs 
to consists of 30 teams, but only six of 
the 30 teams participate in field hockey. 

Three of the six teams are located in the 


state of Connecticut so expense was also 
a factor when trying to plan this program. 

Field hockey can be a very expensive 
sport. Money would be needed to pay for 
sticks and uniforms. Woodbury said field 
hockey is not currently popular. “It’s a 
dying sport. Not many are interested.” 

Only three teams out of 30 in the 
league participate in volleyball. This 
sport also doesn’t interest enough 
students to start a program, Woodbury 
said. 

Will there be women’s Fall sports at 
Northern Essex in the future? “It’s a 
possibility, if the number of women stu- 
dent athletes increase, if we are financial- 
ly stable, if coaches are available,’ Wood- 
bury said. 


Trivia answers 


. 1912 

. Chuck Howley 

. Toronto Blue Jays 
. Jim Rice 

. Dan Fouts 

. Mario Lemieux 

. Indiana State 

. Frank Robinson 

. Archie Griffin 

0. Steve Bedrosian 
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The price some people will pay 


By William Chisholm 
Staff Reporter 


“They can be extremely harmful to 
your health, and out of 200 reactions to 
the body 160 are negative and 40 are 
positive,’ says Dave Nock, owner of 
Hard Nock’s Gym in Amesbury, when 
asked about the dangers of steroids. 

And Nock is not the only person 
against steroid use today. Lately there 
has been much controversy about this 
topic, not only in the national sports 
scene, but in the high school and college 
level as well. Experts warn that the drug 
is harmful and illegal. 

A steroid is any group of synthetic 
derivation of testosterone having pro- 
nounced anabolic properties and relative- 
ly weak androgenic properties which are 
used clinically, mainly to promote growth 
and repair of body tissue. 

Knowledgeable athletes see it as an 
unnatural time bomb put into someone’s 
body and waiting to explode. 

The drug’s physical and mental side ef- 
fects are cancer, tumors of the liver, 
sterility, lower voice for women, peptic 
ulcers, metabolic trouble and acne. 

Mentally, the drug sometimes makes 
the user aggressive and quick tempered. 
If this is not watched carefully and kept 
under control, it can cause problems. A 
user can also become mentally dependent 
after he or she does not see a quick jump 
in size or strength after using steroids. 

Asked why someone takes a chance, 
Nock says, “When size and strength is 
someone’s life they will do anything to at- 
tain their goal quicker and easier. A few 
years off some person’s life does not mat- 
ter if they can help themselves out 
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physically, even though it is dangerous 
and illegal.” 

Like any other illegal drug, steroids 
has its own black market. If one knows 
the correct people, buying steroids can be 
as easy as purchasing a loaf of bread. 
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Some steroids are shipped in illegally 
from foreign countries and many of them 
are bogus, but still sold to unknowing 
customers. 

Steroids, like other drugs, can be taken 
by injection or orally. Injection is said to 


“With all the pressure _ 
n winning and 


be a safer method and is used by the more 
serious substance abuser. Oral intake is 
more dangerous because the drug is often 
not as pure. 

The typical abuser has changed 
drastically in the past few years. It used 


- to be a practice restricted to body 


building, football, and competitive weight 
lifting, but now many beautiful, body con- 
scious Americans are using the drug. 

Steroids have also hit high school and 
college locker rooms. With all the 
pressure on winning and making it big, 
young athletes are using the drug to com- 
pete in many sports. 

Asked what advice he would give to a 
person using the steroids, Nock says, ‘‘I 
would tell the person all the negative ef- 
fects, and ask him if he was ready to live 
with that. And I would also tell them that 
they are illegal and bad.” 


Boston teams are Rodney Dangerfield’s of sport 


By Jim McPhail 
Sports Editor 


hy is it that the Boston sports 
f= loves to dwell on the 

negative? No matter what their 
beloved teams do, it just doesn’t ever 
seem to be enough. 

Two weeks ago the Red Sox clinched 
their second division title in three years. 
So what does the Boston sports media 
emphasize? ‘They backed into the divi- 
sion title,’ said one sportscaster. “‘They 
won by default,’”’ said another reporter. 

The fact is, the Sox won the right to 
play in the American League Champion- 
ship Series because they won more games 
than any of their eastern division rivals. 


By Casey Riddles 
Staff Reporter 


Cincinnatiat New England - Bengals 
feast on Patriots. 

Philadelphia at Cleveland - The Dawgs 
will wolf down some Eagle meat. 

Atlanta at Denver - Elway and Dorsett; 
sounds strange but it works. 

Houston at Pittsburgh - Houston will 
not play well at Three Rivers. Oil does not 
mix with water. 

Tampa Bay at Indianapolis - Dickerson 
is out to prove he is the best. 

LA Raiders at Kansas City - Bo plays 
well in K.C., but not in baseball. 

San Diego at Miami - Marino is hot 
again, and burns Chargers bad. 

Dallas at Chicago - This pick is from the 
heart. 

New Orleans at Seattle - The Boz isn’t 
a saintly kind of guy. 

Detroit at NY Giants - Detroit still has 
a football team. That’s news. 

Green Bay at Minnesota - Carter 
skates on frozen bays, nothing can stop 
him. 

San Francisco at LA Rams - Young 
and Montana will beat the state rivals. 

Phoenix at Washington - Cardinals 
aren't good anywhere. 

Buffalo at NY Jets - The Bills defense 
will ground the Jets. 

Last weeks record: 7-6-1 


Sports 
Column 


Period. 

The fans should be thankful that not 
only do they have competitive teams to 
follow, but that Boston has four sports 
teams. Granted the Patriots play in Fox- 
boro, but Boston is the major media 
market that they represent. 


As a matter of fact Boston is one of on- 
ly six cities in the country that can make 
that claim. New York, Los Angeles and 
Chicago are the only cities to have more 


NFL 


Observer 
picks the 
winners 


teams than Boston. They are also the 
three largest cities in the country and 
therefore can support them all. 

Boston, Detroit and Philadelphia are 
the other three cities that house a team 
from each major sport (hockey, basket- 
ball, baseball, and football). 


Since January of 1986, the Patriots, 
Celtics, Red Sox and the Bruins have all 
made it to the championship playoffs in 
their respective sport. No city has ever 
had four teams enjoy this kind of success 
in such a short period of time. 


The cynical fans admit this, but is 
quick to point out that the Patriots got 
blown out in the Super Bowl, the Sox lost 


How many can you answer? 


By Jim McPhail 
Sports Editor 


1. What year was Fenway Park built? 
2. Who is the only player to win the MVP 
in a Super Bowl for the losing team? 
3. What major league baseball team did 
Celtic guard Danny Ainge once play for? 
4. Who was the last ballplayer to top the 
400 total base mark in one season? 

5. What NFL Quarterback holds the 


record for most 400-yard games? 

6. Who won the Hart trophy in the NHL 
last year? 

7. What college did Larry Bird attend? 
8. Who is the only baseball player to win 
the MVP in the National league and the 
American league? 

9. Whois the only college football player 
to win two Heisman trophy awards? 
10. Who is the former NECC Knight 
ballplayer that went on to become one of 
baseball’s best relief pitchers? 


to the Mets in the Fall Classic, and the 
Bruins were swept by the Oilers in the 
Stanley Cup Finals. 

The problem with New England sports 
fans is that they have become complacent 
with winners. The Celtics failed to reach 
the finals last year for the first time in 
five years and people say they’re ‘“‘wash- 
ed up ’’or “too old.” 


What it comes down to is that Boston 
teams are among the most competitive in 
the country. They might not win the “big 
one’ often, but they are usually involv- 
ed in them. And after all, wouldn’t you 
rather see your favorite team lose in the 
playoffs, than not make the playoffs at 
all? 


By Jim McPhail 
Sports Editor 


Cincinnati at New England - Bengals 
have to lose sooner or later. 

Philadelphia at Cleveland - Without 
Quick, Browns are the pick. 

Atlanta at Denver - Broncos win by a 
mile in Mile High. 

Houston at Pittsburgh - Steel is better 
than oil. 

Tampa Bay at Indianapolis - Dickerson 
wishes he were back with the Rams. 

LA Raiders at Kansas City - Do K.C. 
fans cheer or boo Bo Jackson. 

San Diego at Miami - Former BC star 
Troy Stradford having a fine year with 
the Dolphins. 

New Orleans at Seattle - The dome field 
advantage comes into play. 

Dallas at Chicago - The Bears could be 
headed back to the Super Bowl. 

Detroit at NY Giants - Giants are eras- 
ing bad memories of last year. 

Green Bay at Minnesota - The Pack 
will never come back. 

San Francisco at LA Rams - Montana 
is still the best QB in Football. 

Phoenix at Washington - Redskins look 
for revenge. 

Buffalo at NY Jets - Bills will win the 
battle for State Championship. 

Last week’s record: 9-4-1 
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By Casey Riddles 
Staff Reporter 


orthern Essex Community Col- 
N lege’s sports programs may be 

in danger of disappearing. One 
sport, soccer, is already gone and 
women’s basketball could be next. 

The reason is simple — lack of money. 
The athletic department is allocated on- 
ly $1,600 for the salary of the soccer 
coach, Only three individuals applied for 
the position. The first applicant found a 
job elsewhere and the other two decided 
not to take the job because of the poor 
salary. Many high school junior varsity 
coaches get $1,800 to $2,000 for doing the 
same job. 

The money problem doesn’t just exist 
in the soccer program. ‘“‘The women’s 
basketball program is also in danger,” 
said Jack Hess, NECC athletic direc- 
tor.“After advertising for three to four 
weeks there have been no applicants for 
the head coach position for the women’s 
basketball team.” 

A factor which does not help the situa- 
tion is the advertisement for the same 
position at Middlesex Community Col- 
lege. NECC’s ad offers the job at a salary 
of $1,900 while Middlesex pays the same 
position $3,400. ‘““What kind of coach can 
you attract for $1,900 when Middlesex 
has their ad for $3,400 just below it?” 
Hess asked. 

If the women’s basketball team has no 
offers for the head coaching position, it 
too may be terminated, Hess said. 

The men’s varsity basketball salary 
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situation has as many financial problems 
as the women’s. The men’s coach earns 
a salary of $2,000. Local high school var- 
sity coaches earn from $4,500 to $5,000 
per year. 

In 1972, NECC’s basketball head coach 
earned a salary of $1,700 and a reduction 
of two classes. In 1988, the basketball 
head coach earns only $2,000 per year, a 
$300 increase in salary over 16 years. 

There is, however, a $100 increase in 
salary for every year the coach continues 
to hold that position. “I believe the longer 
you have a coach (consecutive seasons) 
the more productive the team will be,”’ 
Hess said. 

There are other financial problems in 
the school’s sports program beside the 
lack of coaches. “If a NECC team gets in- 
to a state tournament, which they often 
do, it is very expensive to send them and 
the equipment to the tournament site,”’ 
he said. 

“The softball team spent one night in 
Brookshire and two in New London (for 
tournament games) and the travel and 
equipment bill came out to around 
$1,750,” Hess said. “There was not 
enough money from funds allocated to 
the softball team and we had to scrape up 
the cash.” 

Each sports program is allocated about 
$4,700, a figure that is split up in four dif- 
ferent ways from coaches’ salaries, assis- 
tant coaches’ salaries, officials fees (set 
by the official’s union), and operational 
fees. 

To deal with these problems, Hess has 
come up with two recommendations for 


efforts to hire 


ing up in the coaches’ salary race. 


the unused money from the soccer pro- 
gram. ‘My first recommendation is to use 
that money to set up a tournament fund. 
Put the money away and use it to pay the 
expenses of the teams making the state 
tournament. : 

“My second recommendation is to use 


Hockey rink feels | 


By Jim McPhail 
Sports Editor 


hile most NECC students go to 

work after school, Sean Lambert 

heads for hockey rinks in places 
like Springfield, Bangor, Utica or 
Hartford. 

Lambert plays hockey in not just one, 
but two Junior leagues. ‘“Hockey takes 
up between 30 and 40 hours a week,” he 
says. 

The Andover High graduate (’87) 
skates for the Nashua Junior Devils and 
the Manchester Bush Blues. Each team 
plays about twice a week in addition to 
long, grueling practices. 

“The difficult part of playing so much 
hockey are the road games,” he says. 
Because the teams he plays on travel as 
far away as Oswego, NY, and New 
Haven, CT, classes are sometimes miss- 
ed. “I just take my books, study on the 
bus and get the notes missed from a 
friend,’’ says Lambert, an NECC 
sophomore. 


Lambert first got interested in hockey 
at the age of six. Unlike most youngsters 
involved in contact sports, his mother, 
not his father, was the parent to get him 
interested in hockey. 


“My dad was from the south so he 
didn’t have much interest in hockey,’ but 
after Bobby Orr led the Bruins to two 
Stanley Cups in the early 70’s he became 
hooked on the sport. “Shortly after that 
I got my first pair of skates,’’ Lambert 
says. 


Instead of playing in the Andover 
youth hockey programs, Lambert chose 
to play for regional travelling teams such 
as the Lowell Junior Chiefs and the Mer- 
rimack Valley Knights. 


“An awful lot of politics was involved 
in Andover hockey, and I thought the 
coaching was better elsewhere,” says 
Lambert, a liberal arts major. 


He met NHL player Richie Dunn 


through his father and an immediate 
friendship developed. “‘I met Richie when 
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Poor salary levels hurt 
coaches 
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NECC’s teams are having trouble keep- 


the money to patch up the salaries of the 
head and assistant coaches for this 
season. 

“Tt may not be a long term solution for 
the salary problem, but it would avert the 
crisis for at least the ’88-’89 season,” 
Hess said. 


ike home 


my dad moved to Buffalo. Richie helped 
me on the ice with hockey skills and off 
the ice he got me involved in 
weightlifting.” 


By playing hockey in men’s leagues 
with people like Dunn and other players 
of similar caliber, Lambert has matured 
into a better player. 


Lambert hopes that Junior hockey can 
be a stepping stone to a college with a 
Division I program. ‘‘Several players on 
last year’s Nashua team are now playing 
for Division I universities. Hopefully I'll 
have that opportunity too,” he says. 


For the time being, the scrappy right 
winger continues his vigorous schedule of 
year-round hockey, classes here at NECC, 
and a part-time job at the Phillips 
Academy rink. 

He looks forward to the possibility of 
a hockey-related career. Whether it’s 
playing, coaching, scouting or broad- 
casting, he hopes to have hockey in his 
future. 


Baseball player provides leadership to school team 


By John Riccardi 
Staff Reporter 


he recent sucéess of NECC’s 
baseball team is due largely to the 
efforts of shortstop John Cail. A 
Business Management major, he pro- 
vides valuable leadership to this Fall’s in- 
experienced Knights. 

Cail and pitcher-first baseman Dan 
Rennie are the only returning players 
from last Spring’s squad. 

Last season the Knights advanced to 
the playoffs, led by Cail’s .521 batting 
average - tops in New England. 


This Fall is no different. Again, the 
Salem, NH resident’s hot bat and sterl- 
ing defense are big reasons the Knights 
are enjoying another winning season, 
having lost only one game thus far. 

Cail’s approach to the game can best be 


described as ‘‘aggressive.” Watching him 
on the diamond inspires thoughts of fies- 
ty ex-Red Sox shortstop Rick Burleson. 
Cail, too, possesses a cannon-like throw- 
ing arm and he also runs the bases with 
relentless fury. 

However, Cail’s favorite aspect of the 
game is hitting. ‘‘When I go to the plate, 
I’m not going to be cheated. I go up there 
swinging. It’s what I do best,” Cail says. 

He takes that same aggressive attitude 
off the field as well. Cail’s success is 
understandable when one learns of his 
training regimen. He plays virtually year 
round, taking a deserved break during the 
Winter months. . 

He keeps his batting eye sharp by tak- 
ing hitting practice in the batting cages 
located inside the NECC gymnasium, 
however. 

Despite Coach Mike Rowinski’s caution, 


Cail also plays softball in the Salem 
Men’s league. 

This Winter he plans to add a new 
dimension to his training program - 
weight training. Yet, he is quick to add,‘‘I 
don’t want to bulk up, just increase 
strength. Too much lifting can ruin your 
swing.” 

It’s remarkable that Cail’s performance 
on the field is not affected by his busy 
schedule. It’s his passion for the game 
that enables him to balance school,work, 
and practice commitments. Cail’s hectic 
agenda leaves little time for his other 
interests-playing hockey and listening to 
music. 

Upon completion of his Associate’s 
degree at NECC, Cail hopes to play 


baseball for a college in Florida, the 


breeding grounds of baseball. Though the 
competition will be tougher, he feels his 


experience at NECC has properly 
prepared him. In fact, he says NECC’s 
high graduation rate and improved 
baseball program lured him to the school. 

Coach Rowinski has assembled a com- 
petitive schedule by including Division II 
schools. This tactic readies the Knights 
for their Spring schedule while sharpen- 
ing each player’s skills. 


“The pitching is better, but playing 
against Division II teams helps put 
together a nucleus for the Spring,”’ Cail 
says, adding ‘‘Coach Rowinski has taken 
a so-so team and made it one of the top 
teams in the NJCAA.” 


Cail also credits assistant coach Tom 
Blair with not only meticulously prepar- 
ing the playing field so that it rivals Fen- 
way Park, but teaching him the in- 
tricacies of the game ; 


